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THE DWARFING OF OLD TRINITY, NEW YORK, BY SKY-SCRAPERS. 





Drawn by H. M. Pettit. See page So. 
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A New Invasion of the Racing Trust. 


THE BETTER class of citizens in New Hampshire 

are deeply stirred with righteous indignation over 
a shrewd scheme concocted by an association of horse- 
racers to establish one of their racing centres with its 
gambling adjuncts in the Granite State. The associ- 
ation has been able, it appears, to secure from the 
New Hampshire Legislature a grant of three square 
miles of land in the southern part of the State, on the 
Massachusetts border, under a charter so cunningly 
worded that it practically gives the association power 
to exclude from the inclosure the State and town 
police, together with exemption from the operation of 
the State laws against gambling and the sale of liquor. 
So confident of success are the promoters of the enter- 
prise that they have already begun the erection of 
buildings and the laying out of the tracks and grounds. 
It is proposed to expend at least $1,500,000 for these 
purposes, and thus make one of the finest racing 
grounds in the world. The place is within easy reach 
of Boston, Lowell, and other large cities of New Eng- 
land, which will be depended upon chiefly for patror- 
age. Two thousand men are said to be at work on 
the buildings and grounds, and it is the plan to have 
them ready at the opening of the racing season next 
year. Facilities will be afforded for pool-sellers, for 
stabling, for a club-house, and a most 
elaborate and expensive scale. 

It was not until long after the charter was granted 
and work on the grounds of this new Monte Carlo 
actually begun that the good citizens of New Hamp 
shire woke up to a realization of the true character 
and purposes of this resort. Even Senator Charles 
W. Abbott, who introduced the charter in the Legis- 
lature, asserts that he was deceived as to its charac- 
ter. He declares that he was a fool, but not a knave, 
and he has called on all citizens to aid him in retract- 
ing what he has done. Since this awakening of the 
people a storm of protest has been rising, voiced by 
the pulpits of the State and by many of the New 
Hampshire papers, and an appeal will be made tot the 
courts to prevent, if possible, the consummation of 
this scheme to plant a gambling den and a breeder of 
vice and crime within the Granite State under the 
sanction of law. Public sentiment in Massachusetts 
is also aroused against this threatened plague spot, for 
that State will suffer even more than New Hampshire 
from the evil influences of the place. 

The issue of this matter will be cause of concern 
far beyond the bounds of New England. If a combi- 
nation of shrewd and unscrupulous men, backed by 
great wealth and large political influence, can thus 
trick a State Legislature into granting them rights 
and privileges in direct contravention of State law, 
and under such a grant can successfully defy the 
moral sentiment of a whole commonwealth, what sure 
protection is there anywhere in the Union against 
similar outrages? If such a scheme as this can be 
put through in New Hampshire, why not in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and other States, despite exist- 
ing laws against pool-selling and other forms of gam- 
bling? Is there any limit to the insolent and auda 
cious encroachments of the horse-racing trust? The 
New Hampshire enterprise is going forward under the 
name of the New England Breeder’s Club; but it is 
well understood that its chief promoters are the very 
same men who are back of the racing interests at 
Saratoga, Sheepshead Bay, and other New York re- 
sorts. It was these men who secured the passage of 
the Perey-Gray law by the New York Legislature, 
and have thus nullified the anti-gambling amendment 
to the State constitution adopted in 1895 by a majority 
of 90,000. What they have done in New York they 
are now trying to do in another way in New Hamp- 
shire. It is high time that these rich and conscience- 
less sports and all their raseally following of profes- 
sional gamblers and racing touts were taught a severe 
lesson. If they can deliberately pervert the laws and 
defy the will of the people, as they have done in New 
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York, and as they propose to do in New Hampshire, 
for their own selfish and evil ends, popular govern- 
ment is a farce and a mockery. We believe that a 
way can be found, and will be found, to root them 
out of both New York and New Hampshire, notwith- 
standing all the shrewd legislation they have devised 
for their own protection. Public sentiment, once 
thoroughly aroused, will sweep them out as it swept 
them out of New Jersey ten years ago. 
. 


The Passing of Folk. 


YEAR AGO the largest man in the Democratic 

party of the country was Joseph W. Folk, who 
had just become Governor of Missouri by the aid of 
tens of thousands of Republican votes. While Roose- 
velt carried Missouri by 25,000, Folk, of the opposite 
party, hada lead of 30,000 inthe State. With Parker 
eliminated by the 2,500,000 plurality rolled up against 
him, with Bryan discredited, and with Hearst far back 
in the shadow, the Democrats, and reformers in gen- 
eral, looked on Folk as a man of destiny. 

Folk’s failure to carry out any part of his reform 
programme in his year in office has repelled all his 
Republican friends, has antagonized most of the Dem- 
ocratic reformers, and he is disliked by the old guard 
of Democrats who opposed him in the governorship 
convention, and many of whom voted against him in the 
canvass. His Republican and reform Democratic sup- 
porters expected when they were electing him that he 
would get the Legislature to repeal the partisan acts 
by which the will of the voters in St. Louis and 
Kansas City is nullified, even if he had to call it in 
extra session to do this. He has done nothing in that 
direction and will do nothing. On the other hand, he 
is building up a machine which he believes will win 
him future favors. 

Folk seeks the presidential nomination in 1908, 
and, failing in this endeavor, he wants to go to the 
Senate to succeed Stone, whose term ends in 1909. 
In consequence of his senatorial ambition he is at 
war with Stone. He is losing his hold on the people 
of his own State, and his party in the country at large 
is forgetting him. New men —Hearst, Jerome, Mc- 
Clellan, and others—have displaced him in the minds 
of his party. From present indications very few, if 
any, votes will go to him in the convention of 1908 
for first place on the ticket, while his chances of 
getting the second place become less and less every 
day. 

Folk’s extirpation of Folk as a national figure is 
one of the most notable cases of race suicide which 
the politics of our age has seen. 
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How Our Country Grows. 


N THE pioneer number of LESLIE’S WEEKLY was a 
map of the three proposed railway routes to the 
Pacific. There are five transcontinental railways to- 
day. In order of construction these are the Union 
Pacific, the Southern Pacific, the Northern Pacific, 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé, the Canadian 
Pacific, and the Great Northern. Four of these roads 
are in the United States, and three of them are along 
lines which do not depart widely from those laid down 
in LESLIE'S WEEKLY’S map of 1855, a date ten years 
before rails began to be laid on the oldest of these 
roads, the Union Pacific. That road was opened to 
through traffic between the Atlantic and Pacific on May 
10th, 1869, and the latest of the continent-spanning 
roads, the Great Northern, was completed on May 5th, 
1893. By extensions which are projected, the United 
States will soon have one or two other roads to the 
Pacific, while one additional transcontinental road is 
being built in Canada, and construction on another is 
soon to begin. Canada aiso has in contemplation a 
railway to Hudson’s Bay. 

These transcontinental roads have had vaster eco- 
nomie and social consequences than the map-maker 
in LESLIE'S WEEKLY of fifty years ago could have 
dreamed. By the census of 1870, a year after the 
Union Pacific was completed, the population of Cali- 
forma, Oregon, and Washington was 675,000. It was 
2,416,000 in 1900. It has passed the 3,000 000 mark 
in these opening days of 1906. The assessea value of 
the property of these communities—$320,000,000 in 
1870, $1,573,000,000 in 1900, $2,000.000,000 in 1904, 
and which must be fully $2,500,000,000 in 1906—has 
grown in a much higher ratio than their population. 
All the rest of the country, especially that part be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains, has, 
of course, also been greatly benefited by the trans- 
continental railways. 

When LESLIE'S WEEKLY’S map-maker of 1855 was 
doing his work the centre of the population of the 
United States was in West Virginia. To-day it is in 
western Indiana The centre ot the country’s man 
ufactures, of the production of its food crops, and of 
its great industries, as well as the focal point of its 
political activities, are all in the Mississippi valley. A 
large force in the accomplishment of this industrial 
social, and political transformation in the United 
States has been the continent-spanning railway lines. 

Referring to the above-mentioned map, the Omaha 
(Neb.) Bee says: ‘‘If the map-maker of 1855 could 
compare his drawing with a map of Nebraska of 1905 
he would surely rub his eyes to see if he were en- 
tranced in a dream.’’ The paper points out that the 
map purports to show the western half of the United 
States, as known in 1855, from the Mississippi River 
to the Pacific coast ; and that across the upper part 
of the central portion is inscribed the word, ‘‘ Ne- 
braska,’’ with no definite indication of the limits of 
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that territory. Only four places in the region are 
named on the map, as if there were no others there 
of any importance. But Nebraska has experienced a 
magnificent development since those early days. In 
its present well-settled condition, with its many flour- 
ishing towns and cities and its advance to the very 
front rank of civilization and prosperity, the contrast 
it presents with its youthful stage is one of the most 
extreme in the nation’s history. 

o ” 


The Plain Truth. 


T WAS revealed before the insurance investigation 
in New York City that banks, trust companies, in- 
surance companies, and similar interests had made up 
a fund of $22,500 to assist in defeating the new mort- 
gage-tax law passed by the Legislature a year ago. 
This organization of financial interests has been trying 
to make the people believe that the bill was opposed to 
popular interests. The unexpected disclosure, that the 
banks and trust and insurance companies are the par- 
ties chiefly interested, will give the repeal movement a 
set-back. Under the old law, mortgages were subject 
to taxation as personal property. Their owners escaped 
taxation by resorting to various subterfuges. The new 
law was intended to treat all holders of mortgages 
alike, so that neither subterfuge nor trickery would 
avail. It was intended to correct an evil, as well as to 
raise revenue, and its advocates have insisted that it 
has a right to be honestly tested before its repeal is 
demanded. We areinclined to believe that the Repub- 
lican Legislature of the State will take this view of the 
question. 
i 
REVOLUTION, though a peaceful one, is going 
on in China. The sooner the fact is recognized, 
and the relations of the other nations having political 
and commercial dealings with the Chinese are re- 
adjusted to fit the new conditions the better it will 
be for all. So far as this country is concerned, the 
United States had no sins of aggression of this sort 
recorded against her. American influence has been 
strong against threatened ‘‘dismemberment’’ on 
more than one occasion. During the time that John 
Hay directed the State Department China was given 
signal evidence of the American sense of justice and 
fair play. Yet we have not succeeded in keeping up 
the good impression, and when China has turned to 
the outside world for guidance and instruction it has 
been toother than American advisers. The boycott 
is an indication of the effect of short-sighted harsh- 
ness in the treatment of a people from whom we 
feared no retaliation. China is honeycombed with 
corruption, and she will not achieve success at once ; 
but under the tutelage of Japan she can become a 
great Power and show herself abundantly able to 
make reprisals against those nations that treat her 
unjustly. 
OREFATHERS-DAY banquets are an established 
custom throughout the country; in fact, wher- 
ever the Yankee in numbers is to be found. One of 
the most notable celebrations of the recent anniver- 
sary, December 20th, was held in the famous hotbed 
of the Southern Confederacy, Charleston, S. C. The 
keynote of the gathering was unity of the States and 
good-fellowship, and none of the speakers emphasized 
this better or more eloquently than our esteemed 
friend, Major J C. Hemphill, the talented editor of 
the Charleston News and Courier, one of the most in- 
fluential papers in the South. Strangely enough, he 
selected the career of William Lloyd Garrison as that 
of the most potential spirit of Puritanism that influ- 
enced the history of New England, and maintained 
that the press must number the noted abolitionist as 
one of its greatest leaders. While voicing the senti- 
ment of the South, and certain sections of the North, 
that Garrison’s hysterical impulses were the result of 
unwise zeal or a disordered mentality, the major elo- 
quently gave the New Englander the full meed of 
praise for loyalty to his principles, his virtue, and the 
courage that made him one of the great characters in 
our history. 
a 
ORSE-RACING has often been called *‘ the sport 
of kings.’’ Possibly it may have deserved the 
term in one of those golden ages of the world which 
are always far away and which never seem to have 
found a place in any authentic history. As conducted 
in modern times, both in England and America, horse- 
racing has been a sport quite the reverse of kingly in 
the nobler sense of that word. The professional 
horse-race of the present day might much more accu- 
rately be described as the sport of tough characters of 
both sexes. Such are the associations and the atmos- 
phere of our regular racing resorts that they seem to 
attract to themselves as with a powerful magnet a 
few of the respectable and all the lowest and vilest 
elements of society. You will find at these places on 
any popular racing day for a crowd a larger aggrega- 
tion.of questionable characters of both sexes and all 
ages—thieves, pickpockets, confidence men, abandoned 
women, and others of that 11k—than can be seen to- 
gether anywhere else outside of the walls of a peni- 
tentiary. That proportion ot the crowds who are not 
of this class stand in imminent danger of falling to the 
same level, such are the temptations and the incite- 
ments to evil which abound. A _ professional race- 
course presents the most complete likeness to a school 
of vice and crime, from the primary grade to the 
graduating class, of anything in existence. It is the 
devil’s own university, with special courses in the arts 
of villainy. 
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PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT 





HE RELIGIOUS world may claim for itself to-day 
a young man of the Theodore Roosevelt type in 
Mr. Robert E. Speer, 
= | whose special field of 
duty is in the work 
of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign 
Missions, of which he 
is a secretary, but 
who is known far and 
wide as a powerful 
advocate of other 
noble causes as well 
Years ago Dwight L. 
Moody, who was a 
keen judge of men, 
declared that he re- 
garded Mr. Speer as 
one of the ablest 
young men in Amer- 
ica, and Mr. Speer’s 
subsequent career 
and his present status 
go to confirm that 
judgment. He has 
many of those same 
qualities which have 
given Mr. Roosevelt 
his tremendous power 
and popularity. He 
is still in the very prime of his manhood, of splendid 
physique, a noble, manly bearing, and a personality 
that wins and holds all with whom he comes in contact. 
As a platform speaker he has few equals among any 
class of men now living. He is specially popular with 
audiences of young men, and is constantly in demand 
for public addresses before college students and other 
gatherings of young people. His administrative work 
in his New York office is heavy and taxing, and yet he 
finds time to write valuable books on missions and on 
practical problems of the Christian life, as well as to 
respond to invitations from all parts of the country. 
LET CREDIT be given to whom credit is due, even 
though it be a Tammany man who receives it. 
Mr. Herman A. Metz, comptroller-elect for New 
York, is a man whose past career justifies the belief 
that he will fulfill the duties of the high and responsi- 
ble position to which he has been chosen honestly and 
faithfully, and the tribute of a dinner in his honor re- 
cently paid by the City Club of New York was well de- 
served. Surely if Mr. Metz carries into practice the 
ideas and principles which he has publicly announced 
since his election nothing more could be asked or de- 
sired. Referring to his subordinates, Mr. Metz says : 
‘“With loyalty to the interests of the people in the 
first place and loyalty to me in the second, no man in 
office or to be appointed to office need fear for his per- 
manency during my administration. There will be 
no power, political or otherwise, strong enough to re- 
move him, and without these requisites there will be 
no power strong enough to retain him.’’ These words 
have the right ring about them ; we have no doubt of 
their sincerity. If every department of the municipal 
government under Mayor McClellan can be conducted 
in this spirit there can be no just cause for criticism. 
HE LONG and unusual career of General Theodore 
H. Goodman, the retiring general passenger and 


7 _ ticket agent of 
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the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, exempli- 
fies the idea that 
the most successful 
man is he who, 
without failing in 
his duty to himself, 
is most widely use- 
ful to his fellows. 
For _ thirty-seven 
consecutive years 
General Goodman 
was at the head of 
the passenger de- 
partment of the 
railroad which he 
served. It is the 
longest term in 
that office ever held 
by an official of an 
American railroad. 
At the time of his 














GENERAL T. H. GOODMAN, 


Of the Southern Pacific Railroad, dean recent retirement 

of the general passenger agents ot . ” 
Siw TCT Rice, at his own request, 
General Goodman 


was the dean of the general passenger agents of the 
United States. He assumed control of the passenger 
department of what is now the Southern Pacific when 
the nucleus of the system was a line from Sacramento, 
Cal., approaching Promontory Point, Utah. During his 
administration he has seen the trackage of the rail- 
road increase from 600 miles in 1868 to 10,000 miles 
in 1905. General Goodman has done more, perhaps, 
than any other individual to develop the population of 
California and the Pacific coast. It is the policy of 
the Southern Pacific to encourage in every way possi- 
ble the movement of settlers and visitors to California, 
and this work has been in charge of the general pas- 
senger and ticket agent. General Goodman, in recog- 


nition of his valuable life-work, has been placed on 
the pension list of the Southern Pacific company. His 
withdrawal from active service was the signal for a 
host of congratulations from leading railroad and busi- 
ness men all over the country and of a banquet in 
his honor by the Transportation Club of San Francisco, 
at which handsome gold plate, as a token of affection 
and respect, was presented to him by his former col- 
leagues. 
+. 
N SPITE OF the fact that fate decreed that Lady 
Mary Hamilton, of England, should be a girl, she 
is an important person 
nevertheless. She has 
the good fortune to be 
not only pretty, gifted, 
and winsome, but has 
the name of being the 
wealthiest woman in 
Great Britain. There 
are some that find fault 
with fate because of its 
unhappy mistake, for 
had she been a boy she 
would now be the pos- 
sessor of twelve titles 
two British and ten 
Scottish. As the Duke 








LADY MARY HAMILTON, 
The wealthiest woman in Great Brit- 
Oo f Chatellerault s h e ain, and one of the most winsome. 
would have been the 
premier peer of Scotland, a place where heredity 


counts. But Lady Mary, who is the daughter of the 
twelfth duke and who willingly relinquishes the ancient 
honor of Hereditary Keeper of Holyrood Palace, be- 
cause of her sex, is quite content with her lot. To 
partly compensate her she possesses the most famous 
private collection of black pearls in the world, and 
what woman’s heart is averse to gems? Besides, she 
owns the neat little Isle of Arran, is the mistress of 
the Wickham Market estates and a rent-roll well up into 
six figures. She reached her twenty-first birthday in 
November and her tenants could not have shown 
more joy and honor had she been the heir instead of 
heiress. She has even more endeared herself to the 
Scots because she is a keen sportswoman and one of 
the few woman masters of hounds. She has shunned 
social London, but as she has a position to maintain, 
it is probable that she will be seen, in the gay season, in 
the forefront, qualified by her graces as well as her 
fortune. 
+ 
HEN THE good folk of Aroostook County, Me., 
awoke the other day and opened their daily 
papers, they were mys- 
tified by reading that 
““Mr. William Wingate 
Sewall had been nom- 
inated by the President 
as the collector of cus- 
toms for the district of 
Aroostook.’’ They 
never had heard of Wil- 
liam Wingate ; but could 
it be Bill Sewall, whom 
every one in northern 
Maine knew? Sure 
enough, it was Bill; 
and it is safe to say that 
if the President is con- 
templating running 
ayain he will carry the 
entire vote of the extreme northeast county in the 
United States. There is no more popular man in the 
entire ‘“‘ north woods ’’ than Bill Sewall, His popu- 
larity is not confined to the wilds either, for he has 
been guide, philosopher, and friend to thousands in 
the last thirty years. He guided the President twenty 
years ago, and made such an impression on him that 
he was transferred to the Bad Lands, in South Dakota, 
as boss of the Roosevelt ranch. Sewall has been post- 
master of Island Falls, Me., and has held county of- 
fices. He sought his present appointment, but relied 
on his popularity with the people to get it rather than 
on the favoritism of the chief executive. He char- 
acteristically says : “‘I won in a canter.”’ 
- 
MBS. SARAH L. MILLS, the founder of Mills Col- 
lege, California, recently celebrated her eight- 
ieth birthday, and was the recipient on that happy 
occasion of messages of congratulation from leading 
educators all over the country. President Woolley, of 
Mt. Holyoke College, sent felicitations to Mrs. Mills 
on the completion of ‘* eighty years of useful and beau- 
tiful living.’’ President Jordan, of Leland Stanford 
University, wrote: ‘‘ You will let me use the good old 
word ‘revere’ when I think or speak of you, for this 
word and all that it means are yours by right.’’ 
President Schurman, of Cornell University, character- 
ized Mrs. Mills as “‘ the dean of educators in American 
colleges for women.’’ From Governor Pardee, of Cali- 
fornia, came a letter in which he wrote: ‘‘It seems 
to me that there is no man or woman in the State who 
has done more to merit the public esteem and gratitude 
than Mrs. Mills, who is still so active and attractive 
in her good works. Long may she continue to enjoy 
her present health and serenity of mind.’’ Messages of 
a similar import were received from President Taylor, 
of Vassar; President Thomas, of Bryn Mawr, and 
other well-known educators. 





WILLIAM W. SEWALL, 
Former guide of President Roosevelt, 
now a collector of customs. 


[HERE ARE many stirring bits of heroism buried 
in the recent history of the Philippines, many that 
never are heard of 
outside the camp life. 
But from the time of 
Dewey and Funston 
hardly a week has 
passed that some 
heroic piece of work, 
some dare-devil deed 
of the boys in khaki, 
has not been recorded 
on the department 
commander’s rec- 
ords. Many of the 
soldier boys in serv- 
ice in the islands are 
of superior _ intelli- 
gence and sprung 
from excellent fami- 
lies. One boy who 
has worked himself 
up from the ranks 
because of gallantry 
and merit, and who 
has been heard from 
lately, is Travis T. FIRST SERGEANT T. T. BRYAN, 
Bryan, first sergeant \ hero in the ranks, who has 
of the Provisional a. 
Company, Twenty- 
second Infantry. He left business in Fort Smith, 
Ark., to enlist in the First Arkansas Volunteers, but 
the regiment got no farther than Chattanooga, so he 
enlisted in the regular service and was sent to the 
Philippines. There he found the excitement he was 
looking for. It began with Funston’s famous expedi- 
tion to Mt. Arayat. When his term was up he re-en- 
listed, and then it was that he made a name for him- 
self. At the battle of Ramaien River, on January 
22d, 1904, Bryan, then a corporal, rescued Lieutenant 
Roberts, and then carried Lieutenant Flake, who was 
mortally wounded, from between the lines. For this 
day’s work Bryan received an award of merit and was 
promoted. His bravery in the battle of Peruke Utig, 
on May 34d, last, again won mention, and he was further 
rewarded by the first sergeantcy of his company. 
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M® LAFAYETTE YOUNG, proprietor of the Des 

Moines (Ia.) Capital, has recently given in his 
paper a graphic description of the great ‘* hunger 
parade’’ he witnessed in London, November 6th. 
There were nine thousand women in the procession. 
What they and their husbands wanted, they said, was 
work and not charity. The spectacle is described by 
Mr. Young as the most pathetic and sadly impressive 
that he ever looked upon. Prompted by the instinct 
characteristic of a true American editor, Mr. Young 
joined in the procession as it passed along and talked 
with the women. Their stories were pitiful. An Eng- 
lishman whom Mr. Young interviewed ascribed the 
condition of the unemployed to free trade, and this is 
the conclusion which the editor drew from his own ob- 
servations. ‘‘To think,’’ he says, “‘of inviting the 
workingmen of the United States to compete under a 
reciprocity treaty or by reduction of duties with the 
countries where so many workers are unemployed.’’ 

a 

THE REFORM wave in Ohio at the last electior 

swept into office a unique character, as politics 
goes. This man, Syl- 
vester Lamb, has 
an opportunity sel- 
dom vouchsafed to 
a reformer, and the 
eyes of the nation 
will follow his ca- 
reer with curious 
interest. Should 
he prove true to his 
expressed = convic- 
tions, he will join 
that galaxy of hon- 
est men in office 
Folk, Weaver, Je- 
rome, and the like. 
Mr. Lamb~ was 
elected to the Ohio 
senate as an inde- 
pendent, and the 
fortunes of politics 
gave him the bal- 
ance of power in 
the upper house. he new man in politics, who holds the 
He sits with eight- gay Rh a 
een _ Republicans 
on the one hand, and eighteen Democrats on the other, 
consequently he is the most sought man in that body. 
His political preferences are Democratic ; but he places 
the people above party, and, in answer to a congratu- 
latory letter from a friend, he replied: “‘I will do the 
right as God gives me to see the right.’’ When this 
phrase was made public he was the most embarrassed 
man in Ohio. There are acres of room in legislative 
and executive halls for folk of this God-fearing class, 
who are keen men of affairs and incorruptible. Mr. 
Lamb objects to notoriety, and objected to this pass- 
ing comment on himself. He wrote: ‘* Please cut 
your article short ; I might happen to fall down.’’ 
He must not, we reply. 

















HON. SYLVESTER LAMB, 
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ITH EIGHT million head of range cattle. and 

120,000,000 acres of her 265,780 square miles 
devoted to stock farming, Texas takes a prominent 
position in the stock raising industry of the world. 
It is the first cattle State in America. Records 
show that about 30,000,000 acres are owned by ranch 
men, and that they have leasehold rights on 90,000, 000 
acres. A modest valuation of the land and cattle 
grazing on its plains places the stock industry at $253, 
000,000 the largest capital represented in any product 
of the Lone Star State. 

Like nearly all great enterprises, the cattle-raising 
business had a modest beginning with the few long 
horned, long -legged Spanish cattle brought in for 
domestic purposes by colonists. Then came a little 
herd from the East, and the industry, the figures of 
which stagger the imagination, began. It must not be 
understood from thi: beginning, however, that the cat- 
tle of Texas are of mongrel breed. Since the early 
‘eighties no State has been more careful in the selec- 
tion of the sires and dams of her stock— many of 
which were bought in the North or imported from 
foreign countries and the Texas ranchman is always 
found alongside the Northern buyer when 
fancy cattle for breeding purposes are [ 
on sale. Animals from the Lone Star 
State now carry off the majority of 
ribbons offered at the international live- 
stock show held annually in Chicago. 
This was also the case at the world’s 
fair in St. Louis, where a large num 
ber ot the rosette placed on 
cattle belonging to a Fort Worth stock 
raiser. 

It was not until 1856, when cattle 
were shipped by steamboat from Indian- 
ola to New Orleans, that Texas found a 
real market for her beef. Even then 
the supply was-greater than the demand, 


were 


and many animals were slaughtered for 
their hides alone. Trails were made to 
the North, but the use of these required 
a long and tedious journey, five months 
being often consumed in driving a herd 
to Abilene, Kan. During the Civil War 
cattle reached the markets by swimming 
the Mississippi River at Vicksburg. This 
resulted in great losses by drowning and 
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latter part of the ’seventies opened up a shipping 
point at Fort Worth, the city through which the cattle 
had walked over the trails to the grazing land of 
the North and West and the slaughter-houses of 
Chicago. As Fort Worth soon hecame a railroad 
centre, the beef business concentrated itself there, 
the result being the establishment, in 1903, of two 
large packing plants and an up-to-date stock-yard, 
representing in all an outlay of $5,000,000, The live 
stock exchange building is said to be the most com- 
plete structure of its kind in the world, and is of 
the old Spanish design. It contains the 
business offices of the company, rooms for cattle 
dealers and government inspectors, a bank, and‘a 
complete restaurant. The yards cover about twenty- 
five acres, and the pens are floored with vitrified 
brick. They will accommodate 40,000 animals, in- 
cluding cattle, hogs, sheep, and mules. The average 


mission 


handling of cattle alone each day is about 4,500. 
Animals from Oklahoma and Indian Territory are also 
received, 

The scenes that attend the managing of so much 
are particularly interesting. 


live-stock Cattle are 
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constantly being transferred or loaded into cars for 
shipment, hundreds are being weighed or driven over 
the ‘‘Bridge of Sighs’’ into the packing plants. 
Buyers and sellers are everywhere, and owing to the 
area of the yard much of the business is transacted on 
horseback. Thousands of cattle are on the hillsides 
near by, being “‘ finished’’ for market. These are 
animals brought to the stock-yards from ranches, and 
which are not up to the standard for killing. They 
are purchased by men who make the fattening of cat- 
tle a business. The steers are placed in feed lots 
where they are fed on cotton-seed meal and hay. 
Other “ finishers’’ use wheat straw or sorghum for- 
age with “*black-strap’’ molasses poured over it, in 
connection with the meal. It usually takes about one 
hundred days to prepare an animal for market on these 

rations, at which time he is resold. 
sranding is also done in the yards, and the visitor 
gets a view of genuine cruelty. A buyer may come 
in and purchase a hundred steers to be sent to his 
ranch. These animals were branded when they were 
calves, but it may not be the initial of the new buyer, 
and the poor animals are once more put to torture. 
A fire is built on the ground and the 








branding-irons made red hot. The cattle 
are driven into a long, narrow pen and 
wedged together. On each side, above 
them, is a board perhaps a foot wide, and 
here walk the men with the branding 
tools. The poor brute is absolutely help- 
less when the iron reaches his_ back. 
There is a lot of smoke, the smell of 
singed hair followed by the odor of burn- 
ing flesh as the red-hot iron is pressed on 
the victim. Sometimes there is a piteous 
bellow, a shiver and jerk, while other ani- 
mals in their pain push violently against 
the sides of the stall. A dozen are let 
out of the branding alley at a time, and 
they run away to the pens switching 
their tails to protect the seared back 
from the flies. When asked whether the 
operation was painful to the cattle, 
the brander replied that ‘* it didn’t hurt 
much, and the wound soon healed,’’ but 
somehow the writer could not be per- 
suaded into that belief. Surely in this 
age of invention there might be some 








lawlessness. 


The coming of the railroad in the 


HEATING THE IRONS FOR THE CRUEL BRANDING PROCESS. 


other way, less barbarous, of identifying 
cattle. 


























THE RED-HOT IRON IS PRESSED ON THE HIP BU 
INTO THF SKIN. 
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BEFORE THE WOUND HAS HEALED A SECOND BURNING OFTEN IS NECESSARY TO MAKE 


THE LETTER DISTINCT. 











THE IMMENSE STOCK-YARDS IN FORT WORTH, TEXAS. WHICH CAN TAKE CARE OF 40,000 ANIMALS AT ONE TIME, AND WHICH COVER 25 ACRES OF GROUND. 
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HANDSOME FLOAT OF THE WILSON SCHOOL~-A FEATURE OF THE RE( 
AT PASADENA, CAL... WHERE 


WINTER IS A SEASON OF 


SENT ANNUAL 


TOURNAMENT OF 
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M. BE. Ratert, California. 


BLOOM AND FRAGRANCE, 


DESTRUCTION BY FIRE OF THE $300,000 HOTEL VAN NUYES, LOS 


ANGELES, CAL., THE DAY BEFORE CHRISTMAS, WITH $100,000 
WORTH OF CHRISTMAS GIFTS.—L. O. Sawyer, Jr., California. 
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BURNING OF THE $1,000,000 WES8T HOTEL, AT MINNEAPOLIS, WHICH RESULTED IN THE DEATH 


OF EIGHT PERSONS AND THE INJURY OF SIXTEEN 














A $100,000 





HOTEL FIRE 
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" RH. Mitchell, Minnesota. 





DAMAGED ; HOTEL PORTER, TO LEFT, DESTROYED ; TEMPERANCE HOUSE ANNEX, 
EXTREME RIGHT, DAMAGED.— 


AT NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.--HOTEL IMPERIAL, ON CORNER, BADLY 


Orrin E Dunlap, New York, 





(PRIZE WINNER.) 
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RUINS OF THE BIG $100,000 CAR BARN, AT WAVERLY, MD., RECENTLY DESTROYED BY THE FLAMES. 


Mrs, C. Rh. Miller, Marviand, 














THE FEARFUL 


LANDSLIDE DISASTER AT HAVERSTRAW, N. Y. 











SEARCHING IN THE RUINS FOR BODIES OF VICTIMS. 


“THE CHINESE LAUNDRY,” ONE 





Daniel Kolb, New York 


NEWS PHOTO PRIZE 
RECENT 


OF THE BEST HITS IN THE MUMMERS’ PARADE AT PHILADELPHIA 
DAY, WHICH WAS WITNESSED BY HUNDREDS 


RECORDED BY 


ON NEW YEAR’S 
OF THOUSANDS OF DELIGHTED CITIZENS 


Peirce & Jones, Pennsylvania. 


ARTISTS 


CONTEST—MARYLAND WINS. 
EVENTS OF INTEREST AND NOTE, PICTORIALLY 


WHO KEEP ABREAST OF THE TIMES. 




















LESLIC’'S WEEALY 


BY HARRIET QUIMBY. 


she was born in Rochester, N. Y., twenty years ago. 
She has lived abroad the greater part of her life, and 
since her ninth birthday has been practicing varied 
acrobatics and trick bicycling. Paris is full of gym- 
nasium schools where professionals practice new and 
startling acts. There are schools of this description 
in cities all over the world, a very large one being 
located in New York. In these schools are many queer- 
looking pieces of furniture — bars, ladders, tables, and 
heavily-built chairs. From the ceilings are suspended 
long ropes which run over pulleys. These are known 
to the professional world as ‘* mechanics.’’ Without 
a mechanic a beginner would be very much at sea and 
would have to expend twice as much time and energy 
to master feat in balancing as he would with 
one. There is scarcely a trick practiced in which this 
rope or sliding mechanic does not play a part. When 
practicing in the air, on the bars or on a trapeze, the 
performer has it fastened around his waist, and by its 
use he is saved many a severe fall. 

The trick of leaving the saddle, crawling under the 


ome 
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ONE OF THE FIRST THINGS TO MASTER IS PERFECT EQUI- 
LIBRIUM.— Dunn 


“THAT THE interest in bicycling is increasing is 

proved by the popularity of the wheel on the 
stage. One of the most entertaining acts in New 
York’s far-famed Hippodrome is that of a troupe 
of pretty girls who do seemingly impossible feats 
with the iron steeds the most skittish and un- 
manageable in the world to inexperienced riders. 
Dozens of trick bicyclists are engaged at enormous 
salaries on various vaudeville circuits, to entertain the 
theatre-loving public, which enjoys nothing more than 
thrills produced by nerve-racking and death-inviting 
turns. The most daring performer in this line in 
America, and one of the daintiest professional riders 
in the business, is Minnie Kaufmann, the world’s 
champion woman-rider and the leader of the troupe 
now doing wonderful trick-riding at the Hippodrome. 
Through the courtesy of Miss Kaufmann, who stopped 
in the very midst of practice, the writer knows at 
least a dozen novel and spectacular ways of breaking 
her neck should she wish to take up trick riding. She 
also knows some of the secrets of the wheel which, to 
be fully appreciated, must be given a trial. To ride a 
bicycle is in itself no easy trick, and even a good rider 
would find difficulty in crawling under and over and 
through a wheel without losing balance. To stand the 
machine on end and practically pull it to pieces while 
going at a breakneck pace on the rear wheel is simple 
when compared to standing on your head on one pedal 
and throwing all the weight to one side, still keeping the 
machine in an upright position. To perform the “* pi- 
rouette ’’ rearing the wheel upright and whirling re- 
peatedly around until the spectators are fairly dizzy 
with watching takes long practice and genuine cour- 
age. All these things Miss Kaufmann accomplishes 
with ease. 

There are more Germans practicing tricks on wheels 
than people of any other nationality. Just why this 
is sO no one seems able to explain, but the bicycle and 
the danger involved in mastering the spectacular tricks 
appear to possess a particular fascination for the 
daring German. Miss Kaufmann is a German, although 

















TAKING THE BICYCLE APART AS SHE RIDES.— White. 











PRACTICING THE “‘ OVER-THE-TABLE” SOMER- 
SAULT. — Dunn. 


all balancing on the head, shoulders, and on the wheel 
on either side of the central rider, there are many falls 
and sometimes serious accidents. At times four or 
even six practice at the same hour. They run swiftly 
around the room and if one goes down all go down. 
The sliding mechanics are again in demand in acquir- 
ing the combination tricks. The wheel, with its cen- 
tral figure balanced, is stopped near a table, the two 
who are to perch on the rider’s shoulders climb up 
from the table, grasp the sliding mechanic that runs 
around the ceiling in a circular groove, and away they 
go. Gradually they learn to keep their balance with 
less and less assistance, and one day they are able to 
ride about without the rope. Most trick bicycle rid- 
ers are accomplished acrobats, and one of the first 
things they are taught to do is the flip-flap, which, 
although familiar to every audience in this country 
and on the continent, is always interesting to watc.. 
The flip-flap is a spring backward to the hands and 
the same movement forward to the hands. To ac- 
complish this, a belt is buckled around the beginner’s 
waist. To each side of it isa rope, the ends of which 
are held by two men. The performer bends forward 
and touches his hands to the floor. Then the men pull 
the rope quickly, the performer springs, and she is sent 
backward, her hands touching the floor. This is re- 
peated every day until the pupil has enough control 
over her muscles to practice without a rope. 

In speaking of the danger incident to her work, 
Miss Kaufmann laughs as she recalls the time she 
went flying over the orchestra in Bremen, Germany, 
and, falling twenty feet, landed in the bass drum, 
which saved her bones. Again in Moscow, while prac- 
ticing riding backwards, she fell over into the orches- 
tra. There is always more or less danger of this acci- 
dent when riding the tandem in an upright position. 
Although Miss Kaufmann retains the professional 
**Miss ’’ for her stage name, she is in reality a happy 
little wife and mother, and her favorite photograph is 
the one with her four-months-old boy “* taking his first 
lesson in trick riding,’’ as she jestingly explains. 





MINNIE KAUFMANN, THE CHAMPION WOMAN BICYCLIST. 
White. 


handle-bar, coming out on the other side and up in the 
saddle again without even a waver of the machine, re- 
quires perfect equipoise. To learn this trick the be- 
ginner leans the wheel up against the wall or a chair 
to practice ; or sometimes, as in learning to ride, an 
assistant holds the wheel and gradually allows the per- 
former to balance alone. To accomplish this takes 
months of patient work and a wonderful muscular con- 
trol. The ‘*‘pirouette’’ is learned by means of the 
pulley-rope which holds the machine upright and an- 
other which runs along near the ceiling. Witha strap 
about her waist and her hands on the rope above, the 
performer rides around the room or stage with the 
wheel in this dangerous position. If she loses balance 
or nerve she grasps the rope above and lets the machine 
glide on. The trick is practiced in this way until per- 
fect confidence is gained. The assistance of two or 
three persons is necessary in acquiring the most dif- 
ficult of all the tricks—that of taking a running start 
and turning a complete somersault over a table, and 
riding off on the other side as if nothing had happened. 
A table and a set of cushions must be at hand to assist 
the daring performer. This is an act which Miss 
Kaufmann is the first and only one to introduce into 
this country. 

In practicing the various combination balancing 
acts where half a dozen or more performers take part, 














GIVING BABY HIS FIRST LESSON.— White. 
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Y. M. C. A. SECRETARIES IN MANCHURIA ASSEMBLED FOR CONFERENCE TYPICAL SUNDAY AFTERNOON SCENE AT THE PORT ARTHUR Y. M. C. A. ROOMS—SOLDIERS, OF 
AT LIAO-YANG, THE JAPANESE GARRISON CROWDING IN TO HEAR A PHONOGRAPH AND ATTEND THE SERVICES. 























ODD Y. M. C. A. BUILDING FOR THE SCOUTS AND CONSTABULARY AT SILANG, 


JAPANESE SOLDIERS, CELEBRATING THE ANNIVERSARY OF THEIR VICTORY AT LIAO-YANG, 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 


VISIT THE Y. M. C. A. BUILDING TO EXPRESS GRATITUDE FOR THE ASSOCIATION’S WORK. 
BENEFICENT WORK OF THE Y. M. C. A. IN ORIENTAL LANDS. 
JAPANESE SOLDIERS THRONGING THE ASSOCIATION'S HOMES IN MANCHURIA, AND ONE OF ITS CURIOUS BUILDINGS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
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ONE OF THE FINEST EXECUTIVE CHAMBERS IN THE WORLD. 


GOVERNOR'S RECEPTION-ROOM IN THE NEW AND MAGNIFICENT STATE CAPITOL AT 8ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. — Photograph by N. Juul. 
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LARGEST CITY RESERVOIR IN THE UNITED STATES 


A NEW WONDER has been added to the world’s 

list-the biggest reservoir for the supply of a 
city’s water demand. There may be other largest 
things on the globe, but the New York City house- 
holder’s interest is wrapped up in the completion of 
the new Croton dam. He can rest calmly in the be- 
lief that his supply of water will be sufficient for years 
to come, although steps are even now under way to 
increase the quantity by another decade. 

There is nothing that brings more forcefully to 
mind the rapid and wonderful growth of New York 
City than a study of its water supply. The old Tombs 
was built on the site of the first city reservoir. Mains 
of pine logs carried water from this pond to the houses 
in the time of the Revolution. About 1800, more 
water was needed, and big wells were bored at Elm 
and Reade streets. In 1834 the scores of wells were 
not furnishing water enough, and the city went to the 
Croton watershed. The old aqueduct was finished in 
1842, and 90,000,000 gallons daily was the supply 
lifteen years ago the new aqueduct was completed, 
and the city now uses its full daily capacity, 300,- 
000,000 gallons. This made no provision for drought, 
and the new Croton dam was started in 1893. 
It is now finished, and the reservoir back of it will 
hold 32,000,000,000 gallons, or enough for 100 days’ 
use. 

The huge concrete and stone dam is worthy of a 
place in the niche of fame, for it represents the high- 
est type of engineering endeavor. Its total length is 
2,300 feet; its greatest height, 300 feet; width at 
foundation, 216 feet ; width at top, 22 feet. The pres- 
sure at the bottom of the reservoir, which will stretch 
back for twenty miles, will be sixteen tons per square 
foot, the heaviest in the history of reservoir engineer- 
ing. For this reason the foundation was carried down 
162 feet below the surface of the river bed, and is 216 
feet across, laid on bed-rock. This was the engineer- 
ing problem. The river had to be diverted into an 


THE FACTS ABOUT A 


“THE SIERRA CONSOLIDATED GOLD MINING 
COMPANY is incorporated under the laws of 
West Virginia. 

Its mines are located near Hillsboro, New Mexico, 
in the rapidly developing mining territory of the 
great and prosperous Southwest. Office of company, 
100 Broadway, New York. 

The capital stock is $3,000,000. Divided into 3,000- 
000 shares, par value $1, full paid and non-assessable. 

The officers are: President, the Hon. Warner 
Miller, ex-member of the United States Senate, of 
New York, and president of the Dominion Copper 
Company. Vice-president, Mr. Robert H. Hopper, the 
original owner of the Sierra Con. mine. Second vice- 
president, Mr. William Buchanan, capitalist, New 
York City. Consulting engineer, Colonel William A. 
Farish, Denver, Col. Superintendent of mines, Mr. 
William A. Farish, Jr., Hillsboro, New Mexico. Bankers 
and registrar, Equitable Trust Company, New York City. 

The directors are the Hon. Warner Miller, Mr. 
Robert H. Hopper, Mr. William Buchanan, the Hon. 
John C. Manion, of Utiea, formerly of the United 
States consular service; Mr. Lindon W. Bates, the 
well-known contractor ; Mr. Warren Curtis, of the In 
ternational Paper Company ; Mr. Frank Squier, pres- 
ident of the Queens County Trust Company, of New 
York, and ex-State Comptroller James A. Roberts, 
of New York City. s 

In accordance with the annexed plan the Sierra 
Consolidated Gold Mining Company makes a second of- 
fer of bonds. An allotment of $25,000 first mortgage 
six per cent. bonds, maturing January 2d, 1908, is 
open for subscription until February 25th. The bonds 
are issued in denominations from $100 upward, and are 
secured by a first mortgage upon the entire property 
and betterments, executed to the Equitable Trust 
Company, of New York, as trustee and registrar. 
With the bonds, the company gives, as a_ bonus, sev- 
enty-five per cent. in treasury stock, full paid and non- 
assessable, and of the par value of $1. 

Subscriptions for $100 upward will be accepted on 
payment of twenty-five per cent. with subscription, 
the balance to be paid when securities are issued. The 
right is reserved to reject or accept any subscription. 

With $100 subseription, will be issued a $100 bond 
and seventy-five shares of stock. 

With $500 subseription, will be issued a $500 bond 
and 375 shares of stock. 

With $1,000 subseription, will be issued a $1,000 
bond and 750 shares of stock. 

This will give an investor his money back with six 
per cent. on or before January 2d, 1908, and leave him 
the possessor of a block of full-paid non-assessable 
stock which has cost him nothing, but should earn him, 
within a few years, many times the amount of his 
original investment. 

The safety of the investment and the guarantee of 
the payment of the bonds and large dividends upon the 
stock are assured by the value of the company’s hold- 
ings, Which include twenty-eight mines covering two 
powerful true-tissure veins the Snake and the Oppor- 
tunity the former a free-milling ore and the latter a 
heavy sulphide, both carrying values in gold and silver 
and over three per cent. of copper. Some of the Op- 
portunity ore runs fifteen to twenty per cent. copper. 
Te recent remarkable rise in copper and silver has 

iously added largely to the value of these mines, 


By L. 0. Thayer 


artificial bed dug out of solid rock for 1,600 feet, be- 
fore the excavation could be made for the dam foun- 
dation. Many springs had to be literally driven back 
into the bowels of the earth. The visitor to the new 
dam is almost overpowered by the immensity of the 
project. Even an engineer is silenced by the breadth 
and scope of the bold undertaking, while the lay mind 
is dumfounded. The dam itself is a massive and 
magnificent piece of work, the labor of which is only 
guessed by the scientific mind. But it is the general 
scope that appeals to the average visitor. On the one 
hand is the Croton River the overflow of the old dam 

running smoothly within its walls of stone. On the 
other side is a fully equipped railroad, coming from 
the quarries, of which two were opened for the proj- 
ect. Down stream we see a small town scattered 
over the valley. It is teeming with life. Busy work- 
ers, countless teams, and ascending funnels of white 
steam, blotted out occasionally by sooty clouds of 
smoke from the engines~ all looking in the distance 
like a toy village just set up from some mammoth 
Christmas-tree. But it has a finished look—with its 
shining gravel walks and roads and its clear, white 
stone bridges beside the view on the up-stream side. 
The near-by surface looks as if an earthquake had been 
at work, while beyond, the silent, peaceful hills rise 
up as nature’s part of the reservoir’s confining walls. 
Up the valley is the old dam, which will be buried 
thirty feet under water. 

In all this vista not an idle man is seen, and one’s 
respect goes out to the engineers, J. Waldo Smith, 
F. B. Rogers, B. Goldsborough, ard others, and the 
contractors, Coleman, Breuchaud & Coleman, who have 
brought about the change in nature’s face, in spite of 
all difficulties. When one considers that the amount 
of material in this mammoth dam is the same as in 
the pyramid of Cheops, and that the whole is only as 
strong as its weakest part, the work of the contract- 
ors, which must prove satisfactory to the engineers, 


is something to marvel at. The work of clearing ur 
is now under way, and by early spring the view from 
the dam will include a stretch of placid water farther 
than the eye can see. 

Figures are always dry reading, but a few placed 
in relation to important and interesting facts will 
round out an otherwise inadequate piece of description. 
This new dam is in Westchester County, thirty-five 
miles from the city and three miles below the old 
dam. The area of the reservoir is 3,425 acres, and of 
the watershed, 373 square miles. The dam has cost 
$6,800,000, which does not include the cost of destroy- 
ing four villages, the moving of three railways, and the 
cost of the land and highways. The total cost has 
reached $15,000,000. The new dam contains 840,- 
000 cubic yards of masonry, against 700,000 cubic 
yards in the huge Assouan dam across the Nile, 
although the latter is 6,400 feet long. The Egypt 
dam and canal around it cost $12,500,000. The work 
involved in the excavation of the new dam the removal 
of 1,400,000 cubie yards of earth and 410,000 cubic 
yards of rock -truly a marvelous contract. About the 
reservoir reservation are 75 miles of stone wall, and 
within, 26 miles of new highway and 15 bridges with 
spans of 60 to 400 feet. Two quarries were opened, the 
one six miles from the dam supplying the cut stone. 
Twenty miles of railway track were laid, and 11 loco- 
motives, 70 flat cars, and 125 dump cars used. In all, 
750,000 barrels of cement and 100,000 tons of coai 
were used, which had to be carted from the Hudson, 
three mi‘es away. The maximum force was 1,570 
men, and the average number of daily workers, 700. 
The millions of dollars paid for wages and supplies 
created a boom in the near-by towns, where much of 
this money was spent. This is, in brief, the story of 
one of the most remarkable contracts ever undertaken 
in the country, covering a decade and more of a 
human life, where one firm supervised the work from 
beginning to end to every one’s satisfaction. 


GREAT AND SUCCESSFUL MINING COMPANY 


as nearly forty per cent. of their mineral wealth is in 
these metals. 

These veins are developed to the depth of 500 feet. 
There are also a number of undeveloped parallel and 
cross veins which may prove as valuable as the Snake 
and the Opportunity. 

The company has ore on the dumps and blocked out 
in the mines ready for treatment, ready for reduction 
to the value of $1,734,000. 

Since the above estimate was made a new four-foot 
vein of ore has been encountered. Eighteen inches of 
this new vein carries five ounces, $103.05, per ton in 
gold, and the remainder of the vein $9.92 per ton in 
gold. Other strikes of great value are being con- 
stantly made. 

The company has closed a contract for a stamp- 
mill, which is to be built entirely of steel. It has 
ordered machinery hoists, engines, etc.—to be used 
in the further development of the Opportunity Mines, 
which will be in operation within sixty days. 

The company is sinking a three-compartment shaft 
on the Snake mine, which will enable the taking out of 
ore daily to an amount up to 500 tons. Through this 
large working shaft the company will be able, by 
running tunnels, to develop nearly all of the other 
mines on this vein. 

The company has a large amount of standing tim 
ber about twelve miles from the mines, and has 
installed a saw-mill, and will be able to supply itself 
with all the mining timbers and lumber required. 





The Secret of Content. 





ig isn’t what a fellow has that clothes him with content, 
That puts him in that frame of mind where joy and 

peace are blent, 

And makes him feel that recompensed are those who plan and 
strive ; 

That he’s, in truth, well satisfied, and glad that he’s alive. 

It isn’*t money stored in banks, there placed to his account, 

It isn’t mortgages he holds, of fabulous amount: 

Nay. none of these sheathe worry’s thorns as down life’s 
path we jaunt 

It isn’t what a fellow has, but what he doesn’t want ! 


HOUGH wandering feet may be a curse, far more are 
itching hands 
That grasp. but never satisfy, their cravings and demands. 
Though rolling stones accumulate but very little moss, 
They don’t, like avaricious palms, keep smarting at their loss. 
Aud so, the man of mcdest wants who keeps desire curbed 
Strolls side by side with happiness when others walk per- 
turbed. 
Possession ne’er makes man immune of cares that siege or 
haunt— 
It isn’t what a follow has, but what he doesn’t want ! 


i” one’s by wish and want imbued his days will all be spent 
In futile spurts upon life's road to overtake content. 
If one’s desires modest be he’ll find them all supplied 
And be a constant “Sunny Jim,”’ with life well satisfied 
It isn’t bonds that make for cheer, nor stock that peace sup- 
plies, 
It isn’t silver pleasure brings, nor gold contentment buys, 
It isn’t bank or treasury notes, though fistfuls you may flaunt— 
It isn t what a fellow has, but what he doesn’t want ! 
Roy FARRELL GREENE. 











The company owns very valuable water rights which 
will supply the mines with all the water necessary for 
mining operations. 

The first offer of these bonds carried with it a 100 
per cent. stock bonus. This offer was taken up with 
such avidity that the treasury of the company has 
been supplied with ample funds for all present needs. 
Considering the condition of the treasury, and the 
large amount of developed ore ready for treat- 
ment, together with the finding of the new bod- 
ies of high-grade ore, and the progress made in in- 
stalling machinery necessary to turn the values into 
money, the company considers that it would be unjust 
to the first subscribers to the bonds and stock, who 
assisted so materially in placing the company on its 
present excellent footing, to continue the original 
offer of a stock bonus of 100 per cent. The 
securities it offers are so valuable that the stock 
should be selling at par. The company has never 
offered its stock for sale, however, and has decided 
for a brief period to continue the giving of a stock 
bonus with the bonds, since but a small amount of 
additional money is needed to bring the company to 
a dividend-paying basis. This stock bonus will be 
seventy-five per cent. of the amount of bonds sub- 
scribed, and will be given only up to the twenty-fifth 
of February, with a reservation that the company can 
withdraw it any time before that date. The company 
also reserves the right to reject any subscription at 
any time, in view of the fact that brokers have 
sought to subscribe for blocks of bonds and stocks for 
purely speculative purposes, which this company will 
not permit. 

Write for the beautiful illustrated booklet, which 
will be sent free on application to the Hon. Warner 
Miller, president, 100 Broadway, New York. 

. 2 


Old Trinity DGwarfed by Sky-scrapers. 


NE OF THE most famous landmarks in New 
York—one never missed by the sight-seer from 
out of town—is old Trinity Church, on lower Broad- 
way, at the head of Wall Street. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of visitors to the city have gazed with profound 
interest upon this historic building and its antique 
**God's acre ’’ in which lie the dust of noted persons. 
For many years people flocked to the high belfry of 
Trinity to obtain a broad view of the city, and there 
were few points where so much of the metropolis 
could be seen at a glance. The privilege of that out- 
look was finally withdrawn from the public, but even 
were it now in force it would no longer be appreciated. 
For, although the spire of the historic edifice towers 
to the height of 284 feet, it has lost its value as a 
place of observation, having been completely dwarfed 
and entirely shut in from the rest of the city by the 
lofty sky-scrapers which now surround it. Below the 
church, at the corner of Broadway and Rector Street, 
stands the $3,000,000, twenty-story Empire Building ; 
on the north is the twenty-story Trinity Building, 
while in the rear the new $2,500,000 twenty-three- 
story building of the United States Fxpress Company 
rises to a great altitude. Other tall structures to the 
east also cut off the view from the belfry and add 
to the impression of comparative smallness produced 
in these days by what was once considered a some- 
what imposing structure. 
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HUGE SPILLWAY OF THE NEW CROTON DAM, BUILT LIKE A STAIRWAY TO BREAK THE THE ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS (STANDING) OF THE GREAT DAM, AND THE CITY AND STATE 
DESTRUCTIVE FORCE OF THE NEARLY 300 FEET FALL OF THE WATER. WATER COMMISSION OF NEW YORK (SITTING) IN FRONT OF THE COMPLETED STRUCTURE. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE MAGNIFICENT AND COSTLY NEW CROTON DAM, WHOSE ERECTION WILL GIVE NEW YORK 100 DAYS’ OF WATER SUPPLY. 














VIEW OF THE UP-STREAM FACE OF THE ENORMOUS DAM, AND THE INTERIOR OF THE VAST RESERVOIR, WHERE THE WATER WILL STAND AT THE HEIGHT OF THE SPILLWAY AT THE RIGHT 


MOST COLOSSAL CITY-RESERVOIR DAM IN THE WORLD. 
MASSIVE AND WONDERFUL STONE STRUCTURE ACROSS THE CROTON RIVER, IN WESTCHESTER COUNTY, THE FRONT 
WALL OF NEW YORK’S VAST NEW RESERVOIR, TWENTY MILES LONG, HAVING A CAPACITY OF 
32,000,000,000 GALLONS AND COSTING IN ALL $15,000,000. See opposite page. 
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Twenly-five Years of Chrislian Endeavor 


By L. A. Maynard 
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N° HISTORY of religious progress during the nine- 

teenth century would be complete or satisfactory 
that did not give at least on: chapter to the origin, 
growth, and remarkable success of the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor. Like many other large 
and good things in this world, this society grew from 
an humble little seed planted with prayerful thought 
and earnest hope, but with no dream on the part of 
him who did the planting that it would grow so speedi- 
ly into a tree whose branches should reach out into all 
the civilized world. The life of the society began on 
the evening of February 2d, 1881, in the parsonage of 
the Williston Congregational Church at Portland, Me., 
then under the pastorate of Rev. Francis E. Clark, 
D.D., a man of intense spirituality, 
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186,508 have joined the church from Endeavor socie- 
ties during the past year. Ten thousand societies 
have reported a total of half a million dollars in gifts 


to the mission boards of their denominations, to their 
local churches, and to miscellaneous causes. The 
actual reports of less than ten thousand societies for 


the past five years show a total benevolence of $2,- 
187,000. During the past two years forty-six States 
and Territories of the United States and three prov- 
inces of Canada have gained more than ten per cent. 
increase in the number of their societies. Hawaii has 
gained 116 per cent. 

A few facts and figures taken from these same 
official statements will serve to show the world-wide 


Among the reasons why the Endeavor movement 
continues to succeed and keeps its youth ne~ 
renewed is that, while remaining 
dinal principles in its foundation, it 
to the changing religious needs ana ~ tle 
hour. It does this because it has amoung its directors, 
in addition to *‘ Father’’ Clark, a large number of 
progressive, keen-eyed, and open-minded men, devoted 
to its service and quick to see and act upon any prac- 
tical suggestion which offers itself for increasing tle 
scope and usefulness of the society. It is this spirit 
of progress and continual betterment which has brought 
about the recent tormation of Christian Endeavor con- 
ferences of workers, or ‘* Christian Endeavor schools, ’’ 

as they are coming tobe called. At 





keen foresight, and broad and prac- 
tical views of Christian service. Dr. 
Clark had become deeply impressed 
with the need of some systematic 
and organized effort for training the 
young by definite methods for the 
accomplishment of definite ends in 
the general work of the church. The 
idea was, in other words, to estab- 
lish an organization auxiliary to the 
church and under its direct over- 
sight, which should serve somewhat 
as a training-school for the young in 
Christian principles and _ practice, 
and to qualify them for ready, intel- 
ligent, and effective service, more 
especially in the spiritual activities 
of the church, for its prayer-meet- 
ings, missionary societies, evangel- 








“ Sagamore Beach, on the Atlantic 
seacoast of Massachusetts, and at 
Monteagle, in Tennessee, they are 
planning permanent homes for such 
assemblies of workers. There is a 
plan for the adaptation of Christian 
Endeavor to the conditions of isolat- 
ed farm life. The society becomes 
a sort of family or neighborhood 
society, and those who have tried 
Rural Family Endeavor are enthusi- 
astic in the work. The newly-de- 
vised federation of the local unions 
is moving toward completion. This 
federation will consolidate unions 
and hold them together to push re- 
ligious work of all kinds among 
young people. Several new Veteran 
Christian Endeavor associations have 








istic meetings, and Sunday Schools. 
That a society founded with these 
ends in view met and filled a real 
and existing need in the churches of many denomina- 
tions was evident from the widespread interest which 
immediately developed in the work begun in the Wil- 
liston parsonage, the founding of similar societies in 
all parts of our own country, and ultimately in every 
corner of the world where Christianity itself has gone 
with its divine message. 

The progress of the Christian Endeavor movement, 
from its beginning to the present day, can be adequate- 
ly set forth only in periods of months and years, rather 
than of decades and quarter-centuries, so great and 
rapid have been its leaps and bounds. At the end of 
five years its membership was numbered by the tens 
of thousands ; at the close of the first decade the fig- 
ures were in the hundred thousands, and now, at the 
celebration of its twenty-fifth anniversary, it claims 
the allegiance of no less than 70,000 loeal societies 
with a total membership of three and one-half million 
members, scattered over the earth ** from Greenland’s 
icy mountains to India’s coral strand.”’ 

Early in the movement Dr. Clark gave up his pas- 
torate at Portland to devote himself 


FIRST 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION HELD IN RUSSIA, AT RUJEN, IN LIVONIA. 


scope of the Christian Endeavor movement, the direct 
fruitage in part of Dr.Clark’s missionary tours. On the 
Caroline and Marshall islands are thirty-four societies. 
There is a Christian Endeavor Society in every church 
on the Marshall Islands. During the year 1905 the 
Fiji Islands have been added to the Christian En- 
deavor fellowship. Out of the total population of 
6,092 in the Loyalty Islands, there are 988 Endeavor- 
ers, an increase of 451 during the past year. During 
the past year the society has entered the Madeira and 
Balearic islands. There are large societies on the 
Gilbert Islands. There are 372 Christian Endeavor 
societies in China, and during the last two years there 
has been an increase of 160 per cent. There is a na- 
tional Christian Endeavor union in Brazil, and Brazil 
has sixty-two societies with some two thousand mem- 
bers. In the past two years the number of societies 
has increased 400 per cent. They are found in ten of 
the twenty-one states of Brazil. In other lands of 
South America Christian Endeavor has a foothold 

six societies in Chili, eleven in British Guiana, and 


been formed. 

From the beginning the only 
general test of membership which 
the Christian Endeavor Society has imposed is that 
of loyalty to what is called the evangelical creed. 
This, of course, restricts the membership to the 
evangelical churches. But under this banner marches 
a mighty host, a vast body of consecrated young 
men and women between whom denominational differ- 
ences have no weight. In the United States alone no 
less than thirty denominations have joined in the 
movement, making thus a practical federation of 
churches in all good work. The society moves forward 
always and everywhere in the spirit of charity and 
good-will to all. It avoids all unnecessary antago- 
nisms ; against evil, and evil only, both in high places 
and low, it presents an aggressive and uncompro- 
mising front. 

The four goals which Dr. Clark has now set before 
the membership are these : 

1. Tnat they should give one million dollars to de- 
nominational missions. 

2. That they should bring into the church one mil- 
lion new church attendants. 


3. That they should induce one 





wholly to the development and 
direction of the world-wide work. 
With headquarters established in 
Boston under the title of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor, he, 
together with a corps of earnest and 
devoted associates and coadjutors, 
has pushed on with no lower aim 
than the conquest of the whole 
world ‘‘ for Christ and His church.’’ 
In pursuance of this lofty purpose, 
** Father ’’ Clark, as he is atfection- 
ately called by his millions of devot- 
ed followers, has twice journeyed 
around the earth, returning once by 
way of Siberia, and also visiting in 
his course India, China, Japan, 
Australia, South Africa, and remote 
islands of the sea. He has, also, in 
these years, made many protracted 
and extended tours of Europe, in- 
cluding a trip to Iceland and other 
points within the Aretie Circle, 








million persons to join the church. 

4. That they should bring one 
miliion new members into the Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies. 

To those four goals, thus un- 
selfishly proposed, the trustees of 
the United Society have added a 
fifth : 

That the Christian Endeavorers 
of the world should each make a 
gift, however small it may be, to 
the Quarter-century Memorial Chris- 
tian Endeavor building and fund. 
Gifts averaging twenty-five cents 
each (a cent for each year of the 
society’s existence) from each pres- 
ent and past member of the society 
are solicited; also other gifts—in 
many cases larger—from the weal- 
thy friends of the movement. The 
proposed memorial building and fund 
will put the financial basis of the 
work on a footing equal to the spir- 








everywhere leaving behind him a 
shining trail of new societies plant- 
ed, old ones, renewed and encour- 
aged, and a revived and reviving interest created in 
all lines of Christian Endeavor activity. 

From time to time in recent years voices have been 
heard saying that the Christian Endeavor Society had 
had its day, had spent its foree, and, however good and 
useful it may have been, was destined to “* go the way 
the earth.”” But neither existing conditions in 
‘hes of Christendom nor the spiritual 
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of mankind in general appear to indicate any less de- 
mand for such service as the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety onstituted to render to-day than they did 
twenty-live vears ago, nor do the official records of 


the society itself show any signs of a falling off in 
interest and enthusiasm, but quite the contrary. The 
society has, in fact, never had a better year than that 
just past. Nearly two thousand local societies have 
reported an increase of twenty-five per cent. in mem- 
bership ; 982 reported special study classes in missions 
and in church history and doctrine. So far as reported, 


GIRLS’ CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIETY (ARMENIAN), OF MARSOVAR, TURKEY. 


five in Colombia. Australia has a well-conducted sys- 
tem of Endeavor unions. Many Australian societies 
have sent out from their own number missionaries to 
the islands of the Pacific or to China or to Japan. 
New Zealand is another very active Christian En- 
deavor centre. The first Christian Endeavor Society 
in India was organized in Bombay January Ist, 1885. 
The first society has now become 582 in India, Bur- 
mah, and Ceylon. In one district around the city of 
Madura, in South India, there are 175 Christian En- 
deavor societies, with 3,600 members. In Japan 
there are 129 societies, and much Christian work was 
done as occasioned by the war between Japan and 
Russia. There are now fourteen societies in Russia ; 
three are in St. Petersburg and the rest in the Baltic 
provinces. In addition there are twenty societies in 
Finland. Twenty societies are known in Turkey, allof 
them among the Armenians. There are in Persia more 
than two thousand [Endeavorers, nearly all Syrians. 


itual basis, will be a suitable honor 
to the founder of the society, Dr. 
Clark, and a_ splendid foundation 
for the benefit of the young people of the world. 
Surely all well-wishers of mankind, whether eligible 
to membership in Christian Endeavor or not, will hope 
for the success of this proposed memorial, and per- 
haps some such may be moved to help. Could some 
small part of the world’s wealth be put to a nobler, a 
more beneficent purpose? An _ organization which 
seriously aspires to accomplish all the things above 
proposed has in it a vitality and an energy which as- 
sure it a prolonged period of further usefulness. The 
policy which has built it up to its present proportions 
and power cannot fail to effect an additional increase 
in its numbers and influence. The society presents ° 
striking example of the potency of a living fait’ 


THE day after, you need Abbott’s Angostura 
Braces the nerves; sustains you throughout 
and makes you feel bright and cheerful. Atdn 
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REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, D.D., 


* ‘ 
Founder and head of the Chris- EB 
tian Endeavor organization. he 
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MRS. F. E. CLARK, 


Wife of the founder of the Chris- 


tian Endeavor Society. 
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WILLIAM SHAW, 


Treasurer United Society 
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neral secretary United Suciety of 
Christian Endeavor.—J/as ean. 























A YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIETY IN OSAKA, JAPAN, IN WHICH 
COUNTRY THERE ARE MANY MEMBERS, 


EVANGELISTIC BAND OF THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIETY IN MADANAPOLLE, INDIA, 


WITH ITS STEREOPTICON, 

















PORTION OF THE VAST AUDIENCE AT THE BALTIMORE INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION OF 1905. 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD-WIDE CHRISTIAN 


ENDEAVOR 


SOCI 


ETY. 


THE GREAT ORGANIZATION’S HONORED FOUNDER AND PRESIDENT, AND OTHER OFFICERS, INTERESTING BRANCHES 
OF IT ABROAD, AND ITS IMMENSE INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF LAST YEAR.—See opposite page 
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AMERICAN WOMAN’S VISIT 
TO KROREA—No. 8 


THE UGLY LITTLE WOMEN OF THE “HERMIT HINGDOM’” 


By Eleanor Franklin, special correspondent for Leslie’s Weekly 
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SEOUL, KOREA, December 15th, 1905, 
| THINK THE assertion may safely be made 
that the women of Korea are the most un- 
attractive in the world. One of my chief 
occupations during my stay in the little 
“‘hermit kingdom’’ has been making a diligent 
search for a passably pretty face. I have 


failed to find one. It is not that they haven’t 
pretty eyes; they have. Eves of softest 
brown and gentlest expression. It is not 
that their features are coarse or irregular ; 
for, while this may be true of many, it is not 
by any means true of all, and 1 have caught 
glimp es of as delicately moulded features 
at Seoul as in any other part of the world. 
But the Korean woman is just ugly. She 
may have fine eyes; she may have a pretty 
little nose and mouth, and other features that 
in themselves are not at all unattractive, but 
as she is put together, and as her mental 
life has made her, she is ugly. I have seen 
women I have thought {[ could improve 
through a liberal use of soap and water and 
the vigorous application of a hairbrush, but 
perhaps they know more about making the 
most of their possibilities from a Korean 
standpoint than I do. 
see much of the women of the better class 
in this strange little land, but being admitted, 


One doesn’t ordinarily 








home as many other women as he desires 
The wife may object to another we 

or to some certain woman among ° 

band’s concubines, but if he ¢ 

to agree with her he can divorce . ad 
temper, so there is not likely to much 
trouble of such a nature for him, no matter 
how deep may be his iniquities. Most lawful 
wives are more or less unattractive, any way, 
even from the Korean standpoint. They are 
usually the honorable daughters of men who 
have brought them up for the sole purpose 
of benefiting by their alliances with other 
houses, and their position in life is really 
pitiable. I do not mean to say that there 
are no ‘‘attractive’’ Korean wives—that is, 
women who would be attractive to a Korean 
Lut, like her sister in Japan, the ood 
woman of the little peninsula suffers by com- 
parison with her less carefully guarded sister, 
who is the counterpart of the world-famous 
geisha girl. 

The singing and dancing girl is every- 
where in Korea, as she is in Japan, and she 
is most fortunate of all Korean womankind. 
She is trained in all the arts and graces 
known to the Korean mind, and she is the 
only Korean woman who is trained at all. 
This gives her a great advantage. She is 
not attractive, like her little soft-voiced sis- 








as I have been, to the imperial palaces and 
several houses of high degree, I have been 
at least able to receive impressions. The 
women who are to be seen on the streets of 
the cities are usually slaves or servants of a low 
order, or perhaps the plentiful and ever-present 
courtesans ; but whatever they are, they, each and 
every one of them, look as if they had hurried out into 
the street without taking time to dress themselves 
properly. Whoever invented Korean attire had never 
seen any other, or had seen such specimens as were 
very misleading in their proportions. It is really in 
describable, so I submit some photographs instead of 
an attempt at a description. 

They locate the Korean waist-line up under the 
arms and just below the breast, but for what reason 
even they cannot explai:.. This wouldn’t ke so bad, to 
be sure, if they had evolved a sort of e~*pire effect, or 
even a ‘‘ Mother Hubbard,’’ such a he Hawaiian 
women wear. But they went in for  etached skirts 
and little short jackets, which mak_ a combination 
quite out of the question when the waist-line is under 
the arms. The material for women's clothing is al- 
most invariably white with a trimming of red or green. 
The little jackets are often red, but the skirt is always 
white, and the green comes in on the most incongruous 
garment of all. This is a coat which completes the 
ungracefulness of the strange costume. It is perfect- 
ly plain, with big, straight sleeves, and it is a woman’s 
most valuable article of apparel. It is at once a wrap 
and a protection from the rude gaze of the passer-by. 
If I can believe the evidence of my own eyes, it is 
always lined and faced with a nondescript sort of 
green, being itself a dirty white, and it has just inside 
the neck a small strip of soft heavy paper. Or, at 
least, it is just inside what should be the neck, althdugh, 
as a matter of fact, the garment is never used as a 
coat at all and no arms are ever seen inside the great 
flowing, useless sleeves. The thing is thrown over 
the head as if its wearer were in a great hurry, and 
the sleeves are allowed to hang down on either side. 
Then it is held closely about the face so that nothing 
may be visible except a pair of little slanty eyes, and 
with these fixed straight in front of her the woman 
hurries along the street, as if she had just ** stepped 
out fora moment’’ and were feeling very apologetic 
for being seen atall. She is most unbeautiful. All the 
girls who have their pictures taken without this coat 
or with their faces uncovered are either slave girls 
or courtesans ; or perhaps they are the wives and 
daughters of some very progressive modern, and feel 
in their little pagan hearts that they are defying all 
the mandates and usages of their most sacred an- 
cestors, and bringing down upon their immodest heads 
some dire, distressful punishment. 

I use the word ‘“‘slave’’ advisedly. There are 
many female slaves in Korea to-day, and there were 
slaves of both sexes until the Japanese almost annihi- 
lated the race in the sixteenth century and made it 
necessary for the government to declare all males 
e. There are families of slaves who have been in 
bondage for centuries, and they present a curious do- 
mestic situation. A woman slave may marry whom 
she pleases, or whomever may care to marry her, and 
her master must provide her a household ; and, since 
he becomes master of all the female offspring of such 
alliances, it is to his advantage to encourage them 
The son a shave-motheris his father’s son, and is 
brought up with a proper contempt for women in.gen- 
eral and a proper appreciation of the fact that he is a 
man and may close his father’s eyes in death, and 
have the same proud office performed for himself by 
a son ot his own one day rhe Koreans live only to 
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MEMBEKS OF TWO RESPECTABLE AND MODERNIZED KOREAN FAMILIES 


die, and the most important training they receive in 
life is that which fits them for properly mourning and 
burying their dead, and for approaching the great final 
honor of death themselves. But Korea is a country 
for men, and women enjoy few of its privileges. They 
may die, however, but they may not make such a 
ceremony of it as their husbands and fathers and sons 
do, and the period of mourning allotted to them is 
very brief incomparison. The familiar Korean phrase, 
“Nun gam ginda upda,’’ means literally *‘he has no 
eye-closer,’’ or, in other words, ‘he kas no son,’’ and 
this is the greatest possible misfortune that can befall 
a Korean. 

Daughters count for little, and in consequence their 
lives would be most unhappy did they know any other 
sort of Lie. But they do not. They are received into 
the world with more or less resentment and are im- 
mediately dedicated to a sort of slavery to the male 
members of the family. The Korean girl child re- 
ceives no name. This is an honor reserved for the 
individualized man. She is given some small pet name 
in babyhood for the convenience of her elders, but as 
soon as she becomes old enough to take her place in 
the women’s apartments, away from the eyes of man, 
she becomes the daughter of ** so and so,’’ and this is 
the only identification vouchsafed to her until she be- 
comes the wife of *‘ so and so,’’ and to her own parents 

‘our daughter of the house of so and so.’” When she 
becomes the mother of *‘so and so”’ this title is added 
to her wifely dignities, and when she dies it becomes 
her highest honor, and she is buried as the mother of 
**so and so,’’ and her son performs for her the won- 
derful funeral rites so dear to the Korean heart. The 
light of Western civilization is beginning to shine in this 
benighted land now, and the word education is beginning 
to have some meaning even to the female mind, but 
until recent years the thought, to a Korean, of educat- 
ing a Korean woman was quite preposterous. She 
didn't need education. The only time in her life when 
she was required to take part in a proceeding, to bind 
herself by signature to a contract, was at her mar- 
riage. She couldn’t sign her name to the marriage 
paper since she had no name to sign, and as the 
daughter of ‘‘so and so’’ she had been designated in 
the body of the document, so it only remained for her 
to make some identifying mark. This she accom- 
plished by placing her hand flat upon the paper and 
having a perfect outline of it drawn by one of the 
other contracting parties, and there she was. Having 
once done this a Korean woman enters upon her sec- 
ond life in life ; she becomes the absolute property of 
her husband. She becomes what he is. His station 
is her station and his home and family are her home 
and family, except in the case of a slave, who always 
remains in bondage to her master. 

A Korean may divorce his wife for any one of the 
Confucian ‘* just causes’’ for divorce, but he cannot 
give her freedom to honorably marry again. He may 
do whatever he likes and marry as often as he pleases, 
but he can never marry a widow unless he wishes to 
defy all the social laws of his country. The children 
of a widow who has remarried are considered illegiti. 
mate, and are lower in the social scale than are 
the children of the innumerable concubines kept by 
every man who can afford to support them. This is a 
feature of Korean life, as it is of life in all far-East- 
ern countries, and it is responsible for much misery 
among Korean women of the better class. A man 
may have but one lawfu! wife, but he may keep in his 


ters of Japan, but she is far more attractive 

than they to the men of her own world, and 

this is all that is to be desired. If the 
awful Korean costume can be made pretty or grace- 
ful, she is the one who makes it so. She is dressed in 
a perfect rainbow of colors and is laden with all the 
softest, finest fabrics, with all the trinkets and orna- 
ments procurable in her isolate land. Her one mis- 
sion in life is to be pleasing and entertaining, and 
wherever men are gathered together for feasting and 
enjoyment, there she is also with her queer musical 
instruments and her répertoire of plaintive, unmelo- 
dious songs. She knows all the stories, new and old, 
that are likely to amuse the Korean. She is abreast 
of the times in politics and court intrigue. She 
knows the strange, wild history of her country and 
can wail long stories of its heroes to a twanging ac- 
companiment on her little grotesque guitar, and last, 
but not least, she knows the intricate art of coquetry, 
that is the same the world over, and can make men 
mad for love of her. 

No man of noble birth can ever marry a singing 
girl, but he may take her into his house as an honor- 
able concubine and live his life with her in a happiness 
which could not be except in a land where such a 
social evil is considered honorable. The woman who 
is now called the Empress of Korea has danced and 
sung her way to her present high estate. She is not 
really the Empress, I believe, having been raised only 
to the position of imperial concubine of the first class ; 
but her son is likely to one day ascend the throne of 
the empire, if the Japanese do not succeed in making 
it so unsteady a structure that it will topple and fall 
entirely. Lady Om was launched into her brilliant 
career, I am told, as the altogether undesignated 
companion of a Chinese official in the capital. Her 
father was a palace attendant of a low order and her 
own standing was absolutely nothing; but by her 
graces she won her way into the affections of a cab- 
inet minister and finally into the palace itself, where 
she became one of the Queen’s attendants. There 
was never a more clever woman in Korea than this 
Queen, who was murdered by the Japanese, and it 
didn’t take her long to recognize the little Lady Om’s 
attractions. She conferred upon her dignity after 
dignity ; and since the virtue of a Queen’s attendant 
must be unquestioned, her former masters and the 
respective fathers of her two children kept quiet for 
fear of losing their devoted heads. Everything went 
merrily for the Lady Om until the King fell a victim 
to her fascinations, and then she had to flee from the 
Queen’s just wrath and hide away in a remote corner 
of the kingdom, where her third, but first imperial, 
child was born. Then she went to live quietly with 
some other noble of, I’ve forgotten what degree, and 
presented a fourth child to a fourth father. 


Continued on page 86. 
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Cuticura Treatment 


FoR TORTURING, DISFIGURING HUMORS OF THE SKIN, 
SCALP, AND BLoop 


Consists of warm baths with Cuticura Soap to cleanse 
the skin, gentle applications of Cuticura Ointment 
to heal the skin, and mild doses of Cuticura Re- 
solvent Pills to cool and cleanse the blood, and put 
every function in a state of healthy activity. A 
single treatment is often sufficient to afford instant 
relief, permit rest and sleep, and point to a speedy 
cure of eczemas, rashes, irritations, and inflarma- 
tions of the skin and scalp, from infancy t 

when the usual remedies. and often physicians, 
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WOMEN WASHING CLOTHES IN A DITCH OUTSIDE OF THE CAPITAL OF KOREA. 
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MOTHER AND DAUGHTER “IRONING” CLOTHES IN THE KOREAN FASHION. SINGING GIRLS OF SEOUL, WITH THEIR MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
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DEBASED WOMAN OF SEOUL, WITH HER TWO LITTLE SLAVES. ORCHESTRA OF KOREANS, WITH CURIOUS INSTRUMENTS, READY TO PLAY FOR DANCING GIRLS. 


PECULIAR PEOPLE OF THE QUAINT CAPITAL OF KOREA. 


LAUNDRESSES WITH PRIMITIVE METHODS, SINGING AND DANCING GIRLS, MUSICIANS WITH STRANGE INSTRUMENTS, AND 
A GLIMPSE OF SLAVERY AT SEOUL.—Photographs from Eleanor Franklin. See opposite page. 
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HO HATH palsy, who hath insanity, who hath 
nervous headaches ? Who but they that tarry 
long at the teacups, who look upon the Ceylon 
and the Oolong when they are 
steaming hot, when they give 
color to the afternoon tea- 
table. Such, at least, are the 
conclusions which one must ar 
rive at if one accepts the reasonings and the warnings 
uttered by a corps of experts in nervous diseases and 
other human ailments recently interviewed by the New 
York Herald as to the effects of tea-drinking A 
whole page of the Herald 





Woes of the Tea- 
drinker. 
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sician, Dr. M. Belle Brown, also speaks of this in- 
crease of the habit, but adds: ‘‘I see nothing very 
harmful in the custom, provided the tea is properly 
made and, of course, that it is of good quality. Tea 
always should be made by having poured over it 
freshly boiling water and being allowed to steep for 
only two or three minutes. Several cases showing the 
pernicious effects of strong tea tea that has been 
allowed to steep for too long a time or that has been 
boiled have come to my attention in the course of 
my regular practice. But over-indulgence in many 
things besides tea may have as bad effects.’’ 
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club’s accommodations. The patrons are mostly sales- 
women and stenographers from the large department 
stores and offices in the vicinity. A great many shop- 
pers also find it handy to drop in and freshen up a bit 
after a busy morning. Connected with the club is a 
large sitting-room well furnished with easy chairs, 
sofas, desks with writing materials, a piano, a library. 
and all the latest magazines. A manicure and boot- 
black are at the service of members, and, like the 
tariff charged for other privileges, their prices are 
also nominal. The directors retain the right to bar 
objectionable women applicants for admission, and 

there are no men allowed 





is given up to these inter- 
views, and among those 
whose names appear ar- 
rayed against the tea habit 
are such well-known med- 
ical authorities and special- 
ists as Dr. Forbes Winslow, 
Dr. William U. Martin, Dr. 
Grace Peckham Murvay, 
and others equally eminent 
in the profession. All these 
declare as with one accord 
that excessive tea-drinking 
is especially injurious to the 
nervous system and produc- 
tive of some of the most ter- 
rible ills to which human 
flesh is heir. Dr. Wins- 
low is quoted as saying in 
positive terms that the in 
creasing number of cases of 
insanity in England and 
Wales is attributable, in 
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in the club. The majority 
of the employés are sweet- 
faced elderly women, whose 
presence imparts a refine- 
ment and a decidedly home- 
like atmosphere to the place. 
Aside from the dining-room 
service, the club does not 
vary in a marked degree 
from any of the more ex- 
clusive up-town clubs pat- 
ronized by richer women. 


Visit to Korea. 
Continued from pase S4. 


It was supposed that she 

ad settled down for life 
this time, but suddenly 
there came the great trag- 
edy. The Queen was foully 
murdered in the middle of 








part, to excessive tea- 
drinking. Where such in- 
dulgence does not lead to 
downright insanity, it 
causes mental degenera- 
tion, he thinks, in many cases, and 
melancholia, to dyspepsia, and other 
stubborn ailments. Asked what he considered excess 
in tea-drinking, Dr. Winslow replied : ‘* Muchdepends, 
of course, upon the physical idiosyncrasy of the partic- 
ular person ; but I consider two cups of tea taken reg- 
ularly every afternoon excessive and likely to have, in 
the long run, pernicious results.’’ 

Dr. John V. Shoemaker, a leading physician of 
Philadelphia and president of the Medico-Chirurgical 
Society of that city, makes the statement that tea, on 
the whole, is more injurious than coffee, and that either 
beverage used to excess is likely to produce palsy. 
Over-indulgence in tea will also, it is said, bring a de- 
ranged liver and have a bad effect upon the blood- 
vessels. Dr. G. T. Lydston, of Chicago, declares that 
tea tipplers are more frequent than alcoholic drunk- 
ards. Tea, in any form, he says, should never be 
given to a growing child. Dr. Lydston, however, 
took a more moderate view of the situation than some 
others. ‘‘Given a person in good health,’’ he said, 
“*and without any individual nervous peculiarity 
which indicates the use of such beverages, and the 
moderate drinking of tea, coffee, and cocoa is not 
harmful. Much that is said on this point is claptrap 
and promulgated often for a strictly selfish commer- 
cial end. At the same time it must be remembered 
that what is moderation for one may be excessive in- 
dulgence for another.’’ 

The most damaging testimony against tea comes 
from the professional tea-tasters employed by the 
great wholesale tea-houses and by the government 
appraisers. Some of these men say that they are 
compelled to take long rests from their vocation at 
regular intervals in order that they may recover from 
the baleful effects of the tea taken into their systems. 
A physician with a large knowledge of this class of 
men says that their occupation is a positively danger- 
ous one; that most of them fall victims, sooner or 
later, to the diseases induced by the infusion of the 
tea-plant. A prominent tea-taster is quoted as say- 
ing that he would rather give a hundred thousand 
dollars than see his son a tea-taster. 

From the course of such testimony it will be seen 
that the excellent old saying about ‘‘the cup that 
cheers but not inebriates ’’ must be taken with some 
pretty large grains of allowance. If what these ex- 
perts say is accepted as wholly true, tea is as great 
an enemy of the human system as coffee, of whose 
fearful effects we read so much in the advertisements, 
and scarcely less to be shunned and abhorred than those 
drugs and aleoholie stimulants against which the tem- 
perance propagandists are constantly waging war. 

Those who are fond of tea and loath to abandon 
their favorite beverage will find some consolation in 
reading the opinions of several eminent physicians, 
given in this same connection, who say that the mod- 
erate use of tea is harmless and that cases of disease 
caused directly by tea-drinking are very rare. Dr. 
Grace Murray Peckham says that excessive tea-drink- 
ing is far more common in England and France, 
especially in fashionable circles, than it is in America, 
but it is on the increase here. Another woman phy- 
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TIRED SHOPPERS KESTING IN THE SITTING-ROOM OF THE CLOVER CLUB, WHICH CONDUCTS A UNIQUE 


RESTAURANT FOR WOMEN. 


With such views as these expressed both pro and 
con by equally good authorities, what can the average 
person addicted to the tea habit do but~ drink an- 
other cup ? M. LASALLE. 
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~)NE OF the unique dining clubs of New York is situ- 
ated in the heart of the shopping district, where 
members weary with a tiresome round of the stores find 
it handy to drop in for lunch- 
eon and a nap. The organi- 
zation flourishes under the 
name of ** Clover Club,”’ and 
the membership fee entitling 
one to its hospitable comforts is only ten cents a 
month; or if one wishes to enjoy its conveniences 
but once, she is admitted for five cents. The most 
important feature of the club is the dining-room, 
where each member waits upon herself and keeps 
the tip for car fare. It is a large room screened from 
the public eye by a row of palms and attractively 
curtained windows. The tables are dainty as to linen, 
and the silver is of the best. The cooking is of the 
home order, and it is not only well seasoned, but hot, 
and appetizing to the most fastidious. The prices 
are such that even the hungriest can get enough good 
substantial food for fifteen cents, and for twenty-five 
cents one can select a meal which in any of the up-town 
cafés would cost over a dollar. The tables are sup- 
plied with linen only. The diner takes a tray from a 
pile, walks the length of a long table where meats and 
vegetables are kept piping hot, and selects whatever 
she thinks looks good. A large pan contains slices of 
rare roast beef, another has cutlets saute, and still 
others hold mashed turnips, potatoes, beets, baked 
beans, macaroni and cheese, carrots, and other vege- 
tables, the variety being regulated by the season. 
Everything here is five cents a portion, which means a 
generous helping. Another table has a display of 
salads, fruits, desserts of every description, and hot 
breads, including tea biscuit and corn bread. There 
is also a variety of relishes costing from one to three 
cents a portion. 

The diner helps herself to anything which takes her 
fancy, and as she passes the desk into the dining- 
room proper, her tray is checked off and she is given 
the amount on a slip. She helps herself to silver from 
a shelf and she fills a glass with water from the filter. 
If she wishes anything more, all she has to do is to go 
back and get it, and when she has finished, her checks 
are counted up and cashed as she goes out. No article 
on the menu costs over five cents, and many of the 
minor dishes range from one to three. Ice-cream of 
good quality and generous quantity costs five cents. 
The club is by no means a philanthropic institution, 
but is on a good paying basis. When questioned as 
to how such an excellent variety of food, all fresh and 
well cooked, could be given for the rates charged, I 
was told that by members waiting on themselves they 
were enabled to save just about two-thirds what it 
would cost them for the same things served with the 
extra. expense of waitresses. About twelve hundred 
women and girls every day avail themselves of the 





Unique Club for 
Women Shoppers. 











the night, and the King 
was left an almost friend- 
less prisoner in the hands of 
his enemies. In some way, 
nobody knows just how, by superb cleverness, she got 
back into the palace, where she was able to beguile the 
poor King with just such sympathy and affection as 
she knew that he desired, and the result is what the 
world sees. There is another son of this remarkable 
woman, and it was to elevate him to imperial rank 
that his courtesan mother was made imperial concubine 
of the first class, with all but the rank of the Emperor’s 
lawful wife. This little prince is his father’s greatest 
joy in life. He is a healthy, bright little fellow and a 
striking contrast to the pale, sickly youth who is the 
present crown prince. Lady Om is no longer young, 
but she is still his Majesty’s favorite and his coun- 
selor in all things. She is uglier than most of her ugly 
little sisters, too, so her power over him is a decided 
mystery. If he were very clever it might be easily 
explained, but he is not, and he has always been 
devoted to his bevy of court “‘ beauties.’’ Lady Om 
is small and squint-eyed, pock-marked, and toothless, 
a withered little bit of the ugliest femininity on earth; 
but it is through her that the royal favor must be 
sought, and through her that much of the royal favor 
is bestowed, and it is a triumph for a most benighted 
womankind. 

Korea has been called a nation of washerwomen, 
and the reason for this is one of the first things to im- 
press itself upon the mind of the stranger. When I 
arrived in Seoul I was taken quickly through the city, 
past all its squalor and wretchedness, up to the quar- 
ter where the foreign legations and consulates are 
located, in a space which has been made habitable by 
the foreign residents. I spent my first hour on the 
attractive, screened veranda of the American legation, 
where velvet-shod Chinese servants stood plentifully 
about to anticipate one’s slightest wish, and it was 
almost dark before I was escorted to the residence of 
the ‘‘imperial chef,’’ where I was permitted to en- 
joy such pleasant and unforgettable experiences’ I 
went to my room after dinner with a sound ringing in 
my ears that I had heard constantly, though half uncon- 
sciously, ever since my arrival in the city. It wasa 
measured, hollow, sort of “‘ rump-a-tump-tump-tump— 
rump-a-tump-tump-tump,’’ unceasing and quite dis- 
tracting, if one but stopped to listen to it. I did stop 
to listen and there it was. From every side it came. 
One sound came from afar off and was mellowed by 
distance. Another was near and was distressingly 

Continued on page 9. 


Better than Lemonade 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
A TEASPOONFUL added to a glass of cold water 
Invigorates, Strengthens and Refreshes. 
e e 


Baby’s Food 


can always be uniform if you use Borden’s Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk. The original. Especiallv 
prepared as an infant food. Send for Baby’s ™ 

a valuable booklet for mothers. 108 Hudson & 

New York. 
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GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN WRECKING-CRANES FOR RAIL- (THIKD PRIZE.) CENTURY-OLD LOG CABIN AT SHOUSETOWN, 
ROADS—THE OLD (LEFT) AND NEW (RIGHT) TYPES PENN., STANDING IN TWO COUNTIES, BOARD ON SIDE 
CONTRASTED.—-S A. Gillette, Indiana. SHOWING DIVIDING-LINE.-—J. R. Schmidt. Ohio. 
(SECOND PRIZE.) SLAUGHTER OF YELLOW-TAIL BY THE AVALON TUNA CLUB, AT CATALINA ISLAND, CALIFORNIA. 
Maurice Smiley, Missouri. 
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(PRIZE WINNER.) LIVELY HARBOR SCENE AT NEWCHWANG, MANCHURIA, WHERE $6,000,000 WORTH OF AMERICAN PRODUCTS 
ARE SOLD YEARLY.— 7. Dick, Manchuria. 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE ONONDAGA SALT FIELD, NEAR SYRACUSE, N. Y., SHOWING THE BRINE IN VATS. Vrs. Ek. BE. Trumbull, New York. 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTO CONTEST—MANCHURIA WINS THE FIRST PRIZE. 
THE SECOND PRIZE GOES TO MISSOURI, AND THE THIRD PRIZE TO OHIO. 
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WILLIAM FAVERSHAM, THE POPULAR ACTOR (AT THE WHEEL), RIDING IN HIS AUTOMOBILE, 


MOVING DAY IN PARIS—THE 


WITH HIS TWO ASSOCIATES, GEORGE FAWCETT (SEATED) AND MR. HART (STANDING). 


OWNER OF THE AUTO INDEPENDENT OF THE TRUCKMAN. 


L’ Automobile, 








SUMMARY of the two big na- 
tional automobile shows in New 
York and the one in Chicago reveals 
that we have in this country about 
one hundred and fifty makers and 
importers, representing three hun- 
dred and fifty different patterns of 
‘ars, a peculiarity of the shows being 
that some of the Western makers 
exhibit in the East only, and that 
some of the Eastern makers exhibit 
in the West only, and that a very 
few makers do not exhibit at any 
of the shows. The cheapest car 
made is the Indian Tri-car, which 
is really, however, an attachment 
fitted to a motor-eycle, and costs 
$350. Next comes the Orient buck- 
board, which costs $400; the $500 
class is represented by two makers, 
one of which is a single-cylinder car 
and the other, strange to say, isa 
four-cylinder car. The $650 class of 
single-cylinder runabouts, while 








cent. Other high-speed trips over 
long distances, which, after all, are 
the gasoline car’s best point, were 
made at the rate of 40, and one at 


the rate of 52.94, miles per hour. 


a 


O MANY automobiles are now in 
use in the municipal service of 
New York City that a civil-service 
examination was recently held, 
which added twenty-eight more men 
to the list of city chauffeurs. Some 
of the questions were rather puz- 
zling to the chauffeurs, especially 
three which follow, and yet it would 
appear that every man who aspires 
to run an automobile should at least 
be able to answer these questions : 
** Write a short account in the form 
of a report to the owner, describing 
some accident to the engine or 
machinery of the car in your charge 
and how you repaired the same.”’’ 
‘“*What is the difference in con- 








made in large quantities, are only 
turned out by seven makers, the 
gap between that class and the 
$1,000 class being filled by fifteen 
makers whose prices run from $750 
to $950. Seven firms make cars 
costing $1,000, ten others make cars costing between 
that price and $1,200, while thirteen produce cats 
costing $1,250, and ten make cars costing from $1,300 
to $1,450. Nine other makers produce $1,500 cars, 
while twenty make ears running from $1,500 to 
$1,900. Ten concerns make a $2,000 car, while ten 
others produce cars costing between that and $2,400. 
Twenty-two establishments make ears costing $2,500, 
evidently popular-priced vehicles, which are produced 
in very large numbers. Between that and the 
$3,000 ears are five makers, and the $3,000 ear is 
represented by the unlucky number of thirteen 
makers, and fifteen other makers make cars costing 
between $3,500 and $3,750. Four thousand dollars 
is a popular price as evidenced by the fact that ten 
makers produce cars at this price. Five factories 
make cars running from that up to $4,500. The $5,000 
big car must be another popular product, because ten 
makers produce it. From $5,500 to $7,500, the high- 
est-priced American car, there are jumps of $500 in 
prices, fifteen makers turning out these high-priced 
ears. Foreign cars, owing to the duty of forty-five 
per cent. and freight and landing charges, cost from 
$5,000 to $12,000 apiece. Electric cars such as are 
made in this country cost from $1,200 to $4,000, the 
latter price being for the stately brougham. A New 
England maker turns out a steam-car costing as low 


as $850, while the famous White cars cost from $2,500 
to 83,000. Business wagons, of electric and gasoline 
types, cost from $750, the price of the lightest form, 


to S4.000 f 


rr the biggest and most ponderous truck. 
a 

URING THE year that has just closed 1,036 auto- 
mobiles were imported into the United States at 
the port of New York, at an approximate appraised 
value of $4,150,000, the duty on which, at forty-five 
per cent., was $1,867,500. In 1904, 602 cars were 
imported, at an appraised value of $2,209,492; in 
1903, 375 cars were imported, at an appraised value 
of $1,300,000. So that the figures show that the im- 


PERILOUS TEST OF 
SENT DOWN AN INCLINE 
AND WAS BADLY 


AN AUTOMOBILE AT LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
AND GIVEN A LEAP OF THIRTY FEET—-THE MAN TURNED A SOMERSAULT 


portations have almost doubled annually in numbers 
at least. 
a 
HE RIDING AND DRIVING CLUB, of Brooklyn, 
which is located at the very gateway to Prospect 
Park, has shown that there is no rivalry between the 
horse and the automobile by erecting, at the cost of 
$35,000, a two-story and basement brick and concrete 
fire-proof garage for the storage, care, and repair of 
automobiles of its members. 
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HILE THIS is not the touring season, for snow 
time is show time, it would be well for all au- 
tomobilists to paste the following in their hats, for an 
understanding of this paragraph might avert many 
collisions and save:many lives at the dangerous grade 
railroad crossings throughout the country : One long 
blast of the whistle is a signal to put on the brakes 
and stop; two long blasts of the whistle mean to 
throw off the brakes ; three long blasts of the whistle 
indicate that the train has parted. Three short blasts 
of the whistle, when the train is standing still, indi- 
cate that the train will back up. Two long, followed 
by two short, blasts of the whistle are a signal that 
the train is approaching a road crossing at a grade. 
Five short whistles indicate that the flagman is to go 
back to protect the rear end of the train ; and, finally, 
a number of short blasts of the whistle are to alarm 
trespassers on the track of danger. 
REMARKABLE record for a gasoline railroad- 
inspection car was made by George H. Webb, 
chief engineer of the Michigan Central Railroad. The 
car covered 4,347 miles, using 251 gallons of gasoline, 
an average of 19.7 miles per gallon. One trip, a run 
from Jackson to Alegan, 175 miles the round trip, 
used only 74 gallons of gasoline, which averages 23.3 
miles per gallon ; and the total cost per mile of travel 
of lubricating oil, ignition battery, and everything ex- 
cepting the wages of the operator was only 9-10 of a 


NEW MACHINE WITH A COLORED RIDER 


CUT, BUT HUNG ON—THE AUTOMOBILE WAS NOT DAMAGED. 


struction between the air-cooled and 
the water-cooled motor, and what 
attachments or extra parts are nec- 
essary for the operation of either 
type ?’’ ‘* What are the city regu- 
lations in regard to speed and lamps, covering auto- 
mobiles ?’’ Automobile drivers not in the city’s ser- 
vice would do well if they would master the regulations 
referred to in the third question—and obey them. 
This would save some of them trouble and expense, as 
well as undesirable notoriety. ALEX SCHWALBACH. 


Rafert, 
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The Little Widow. 


A MIGHTY GooD SORT OF NEIGHBOR TO HAVE. 


66 LITTLE widow, a neighbor of mine, persuaded 

me to try Grape-Nuts when my stomach was so 
weak that it would not retain food of any other kind,’’ 
writes a grateful woman, from San Bernardino County, 
Cal. 

‘*T had been ill and confined to my bed with fever 
and nervous prostration for three long months after 
the birth of my second boy. We were in despair until 
the little widow’s advice brought relief. 

‘*T liked Grape-Nuts food from the beginning, and 
in an incredibly short time it gave me such strength 
that I was able to leave my bed and enjoy my three 
good mealsaday. Intwo months my weight increased 
from 95 to 113 pounds, my nerves had steadied down, 
and I felt ready for anything. My neighbors were 
amazed to see me gain so rapidly, and still more so 
when they heard that Grape-Nuts alone had brought 
the change. : 

** My four-year-old boy had eczema, very bad, last 
spring, and lost his appetite entirely, which made him 
cross and peevish. I put him on a diet of Grape- 
Nuts, which he relished at once. He improved from 
the beginning, the eczema disappeared, and now he is 
fat and rosy, with a delightfully soft, clear skin. The 
Grape-Nuts diet did it. I will willingly answer all in- 
quiries.’” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road 
to Wellville,’’ in packages. 
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"THE MINE is maternal. The minegives birth. She 

yields that which is the basis of wealth. Her 
child is $. Of our money system, then, the mine is 
a most prolific mother. Her offspring is in number as 
the leaves of the trees. Her family name may be 
or Coal, or Iron, or Lead 
broadcast 


Gold, or Silver, or Copper 

but under any name her family spread 
the riches that enable mankind to dare and to do and 
to drive ahead. Born yearly of the mines of this 
country is a total wealth of nearly two billions of dol- 
lars. Imagine with what skill our mines have been 
developed and our mining methods perfected to make 
possible this vast product The persons employed in 
assisting in these maternal achievements of the under 
earth the midwives of the mining world - number 
one million, or about as many persons as are employed 
by all the railroads of the country. 

Some ninety-two different products are obtained 
from these mines of ours~ including 60 ores and min- 
erals, 16 metals, and 16 secondary mineral and chem 
ical products. Consider copper, first. Of all the 
copper in the world, our mines produce more than one- 
half. Our mines, too, produce a third of the world’s 
output of each of the precious metals— gold and silver. 
One-fourth of all the zine on earth comes from our 
mines; also nearly a third of all the coal, nearly 
half of all the petroleum, and nearly a third of all the 
quicksilver. Altogether, our mines give birth to 
two-fifths of the mining products of the whole earth, 
leading all nations in the grand total. 

Take coal alone. The chief requirement of man, 
besides food, clothing, and light, is heat. For heat, 
coal is the greatest requirement. Of this fuel the 
United States now takes out of the ground a larger 
quantity than any other nation. And lead and zine 
of these the mines and smelters of our country turn 
out annually hundreds of thousands of tons. And quick- 
silver of this we produce yearly some 30,000 flasks, 
each holding 76 pounds ; and aluminium—over eight 
million pounds ; and antimony over three million 
pounds ; and petroleum fully seventy million barrels. 
One might continue the figures through a long list of 
smaller products, were it not necessary in this article 
to confine the facts to the most important children of 
our mines ~gold, silver, and copper. 

Of gold and silver considered together, the world’s 
product amounts yearly to about four hundred millions 
of dollars. Of this, the United States, as has already 
been stated here, produces about one-third, though 
some authorities say only one-quarter. Any way, this 
country has long headed the list of gold and silver 
producing countries, with Mexico a close second in 
silver. It is interesting to note that, though the 
United States leads the world in the production of 
gold, yet we import many millions of dollars more of 
gold than we export. 

Of all the children of our mines, the most attractive 
to the popular mind is gold. Gold is the symbol and 
synonym for wealth. Yet in actual economical im- 
portance gold ranks below the more prosaic metals, 
such as, for example, copper. Of gold, however, our 
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'd The Mine the Mother of Our Moncey System 


By Gilson Willets 





mines yield annually more than eighty millions of dol- 
lars. The child of our mines that is of vast commer- 
cial importance is silver—once of absorbing political 
interest. Of this white metal, although few mines 
are now worked for silver alone, we produce yearly 
some sixty million ounces. Two-thirds of our output 
of silver is obtained merely as a by-product of mines 
that would be worked regardless of the price of silver. 
Far the greater part of this silver is used in arts and 
manufactures here at home, while nearly all the rest is 
absorbed by the far East—China and India having a 
preference now, as ever, for silver coins. 

Of copper our mines yield annually nearly seven 
hundred million pounds — or, say, from forty-five to 
sixty per cent. of the world’s production, thus leading 
the nations in the total output. And our copper out- 
put is to be still further increased, for many old 
mining properties recently have been opened and new 
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properties developed. All the world now wants cop- 
per. This largely because of the spread of the use of 
electricity. Owing to the rapid increase in the number 
of electrical plants all over the civilized world, a sud- 
den demand arose for copper a few years ago, which 
sent the price of copper far up. And it’s staying up 
most of the time as far up as is healthy. 

In copper we not only lead the world in production, 
but we regulate the copper market. Europe depends 
upon our mines—and those of Mexico—for the bulk of 
her copper. To meet this demand our mines produce 
an amount of copper that is more than equal to the 
combined product of all other similar mines in the 
world. But figures alone cannot tell the story of the 
maternity of the mother of our money system. Be- 
hold at our mines, and at our copper mines in partic- 
ular, and at Mexican copper mines run by Americans 
with American capital, mammoth hoisting plants, 
splendidly equipped with the latest and most improved 
machinery ; also behold reduction plants of amazing 
size, supplied with everything that the genius of two 
continents has devised for the economical treatment 
of ore; also behold every appliance that will tend to 
lessen the cost of mine production without diminishing 
the wages of the workers. Yet, with all our million- 
dollar smelters an@ all our expensive plants and ma- 
chinery, we produce metals and minerals at less cost 
than does any other country. 

The conditions of mining in America are the won- 
der of the industrial world. The captains of industry 
in Europe regard the achievements and the relations 
of American operators and miners with undisguised 
amazement. They marvel at the apparently irrecon- 
cilable facts that, although miners are paid higher 
wages in America than in any other country, the 
American minerals and metals are produced at a lower 
cost per ton or measure than in any country in Europe. 
To the genius of American engineering is due this 
happy combination of results. The American miner 
is, indeed, more fortunate than his fellow-workers of 
other lands; and the American mine operator is, in- 
deed, more successful than others in the same field of 
endeavor elsewhe e. 

Producing at ihe lowest cost, it is natural that our 
mines should show the largest profit ; only natural 





that out of small investments in mines many great 
fortunes have been made. For years comparatively 
poor men have been giving their accumulated savings, 
as well as their energy and brains, to the exploitation 
of mines which have in turn enriched them. It is 
matter of record that most of the great mining con- 
solidations were started by small investors. The 
stock is usually put upon the market, where it is pur- 
chased by hundreds of individuals, each of whom re- 
ceives his profits from the investment according to 
the proportion of stock he holds. It has happened, 
not once or twice, but many, many times, that small 
investments in mining stocks have made millionaires 
of people who had previously been struggling along on 
only a meagre competence. 

It is true that not all who invest in mining stock 
make money ; for there is always more or less doubt 
about the success of any business enterprise. Where 
the management of a mining company is, however, 
in the hands of experienced men of affairs of recog- 
nized ability and integrity, who invest their own 
money along with that of other people, there is no 
business which pays so well on the investment. The 
average results show immense gains to offset the com- 
paratively few losses. Certainly there is no business 
which offers to people of limited means opportunities 
for such large returns on their money as does mining. 

The promotion of mining interests is generally 
conducted to-day in an entirely honorable and business- 
like manner. The men who are making a marked suc- 
cess in this field are necessarily distinguished for their 
practical ability and honesty. Mining companies do 
exist which have nothing more substantial to their 
credit than fraudulent and worthless stocks and a weak 
or dishonest management ; but these are exceptions 
to the rule. It is easy enough for the careful investor 
to learn the past history and present standing of those 
who manage any mining enterprise in which he is 
tempted to become interested. For convenience in 
transacting business relating to our mines, many ex- 
changes were established in various parts of the coun- 
try. The most important of all these exchanges is 
that at Colorado Springs—the largest, wealthiest, and 
most active. This association was founded by former 
members of the New York Stock Exchange, and it 
follows closely the rules of that well-known institution. 
All the best-known American mining stocks, including 
those of old Mexico, are here listed, though, of 
course, special attention is given to gold, silver, and 
copper properties. This exchange now occupies its 
handsome new home, which is probably the finest 
building of its kind in the country. 

The mines of old Mexico—especially gold, silver, 
and copper mines—are so closely associated with 
American mines, and with American capital, and with 
American brains, that this story of the mother of our 
money system would he incomplete were not the facts 
relating to Mexico given here. To the total value of 
American mining products must be added many mil- 
lions produced yearly by our smelting and refining 
works from gold, silver, and copper ores imported from 
Mexico. Of silver alone, from Mexican mines, our 
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smelters reduce many millions of ounces each year. 
In Mexico, too, though mines have been worked there 
for centuries, there are vast mines still unworked, or 
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{[NOTICE.—Subscribers to LESLIE’S WEEKLY at the home office, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York, at the full subscription rates, name- 
ly, five dollars per annum, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on what 
is known as “ Jasper’s Preferred List,’’ entitling them to the early 
delivery of their papers and to answers in this column to inquiries 
on financial questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in emer- 
gencies, to answers by mail or telegraph. No additional charge is 
made for answering questions, and all communications are treated 
confidentially. A two-cent postage stamp should always be in- 
closed, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. All inquiries 
should be addressed to ** Jasper,’’ Financial Editor LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.! 

A VERY EMINENT New York financier whose name 
stands at the head of the list of notable men in 
Wall Street remarked, the other day, during a conver- 
sation concerning the long-continued upward movement 
in stocks, that something was sure to happen unless a 
halt were speedily called. He said, ‘‘If the money 
stringency is not relieved we shall drift toward the 
precipice.’’ Signs of relief have been observed in 
some directions, and money rates have relaxed, but 
the fact that time money is still held round five and 
six per cent. has significance. We are just beginning 
to realize the financial stress under which Japan and 
Russia were laboring at the close of the war. Both 
nations are seeking heavy loans, and are willing to pay 
from four to six per cent. for the necessary accom- 
modation. Can money be cheap as long as difficulty is 
found in negotiating national loans at such figures ? 
Can it be cheap while our great speculators are all 
great borrowers, not only at home, but abroad? Is 
there any other way to stop this borrowing and to 
meet our loans except by the sale of securities ? 
We are told that there is wonderful strength in the 
stock market, and that brokers are amazed at the 
facility with which stocks and bonds are absorbed. It 
is said that financiers are wondering who the holders 
can be. Let liquidation begin, and there will be no 
secret about the matter. The market, at the high ten- 
sion that this has shown for so many months, “‘ scares ”’ 
easily. Some day something unexpected will happen, 
and heavy holders of securities, in the usual panicky 
fashion, will climb over each other to unload. The 
drop will be as sudden as the rise has been. That 
there are weak spots in the situation was evidenced 
by the failures of three banking institutiors in Chicago 
and three in Memphis, and by failures of brokers 
in New York, Boston, Cleveland, and other money 
centres. The public is not fully informed as to the 
extent of the liabilities. A Cleveland correspondent 
tells me that the recent failure of a banking firm in 
that city was of great significance, and that the liabil- 
ties, instead of being less than a million, as was re- 
orted, are believed to be four or five times that figure. 
Let any unforeseen combination of circumstances 
uddenly occur to give Wall Street a jolt, and we 
shall see a reaction worthy of the name. For weeks 
past the most conservative brokers have been warn- 
ing their customers against embarking too heavily in 
stocks on such a rising tide. Yet the tide continues 
to rise, and the more venturesome the customer the 
greater his profit. A gambler’s success always em- 
boldens him to gamble more heavily until his reckless- 
ness invites the inevitable result of his folly. It does 
not need the violent assaults, the vituperation, and 
angry words of a Lawson to call attention te the 
dangers of the situation. His vaporings present no 
argument, and therefore it has come to pass that no 
one pays attention to them. But thoughtful and con- 
siderate brokers and bankers are listening to such 
arguments as Mr. Schiff and other leading financiers 
have been presenting, based on experience, on com- 
mon sense, and practical knowledge. 
As a result of the wild speculative spirit which has 
developed in various directions in this country during 
the past year, we are having a revival of the same 
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which are only now about to be re-worked. The won- 
drous copper mines of Cananea, and the gold and silver 
mines of the Sierra Madres, are all so rich in ore that 
these particular mothers of money are now yielding, 
and will yield for years and years to come, offspring 
like unto that of a veritable Butte, or a Cripple Creek, 
or a Klondike. 

For 350 years the great mineral belt of Mexico has 
been producing its millions annually, but never before 
as much as at the present time. New mines are con- 
stantly being discovered and old ones reopened. The 
yearly production is now the greatest in the history of 
the country, amounting to nearly $100,000,000, includ- 
ing gold, silver, copper, and lead. Recent develop- 
ments, as well as many new discoveries, show that in 
this belt the miner has still almost a virgin field for 
prospecting. Certain of the old mines have continued 
to yield steadily for more than a century. The most 
remarkable feature of the mining industry in Mexico 
is the expansion in the exportation of gold and copper, 
in the last few years, from four million gold and six 
million copper to eight million gold and ten million 
copper. This increase is not due to any new discov- 
eries, but to the more vigorous exploitation of old and 
well-known deposits. The annual increase in the ex- 
portation of all mineral products, just since 1901, has 
been approximately $20,000,000. It may therefore 
be seen that Mexico offers splendid opportunities to 
those who seek investment in mining properties. 

So here is the story of the maternal mine—the 
mine of our own country, the mine of our neighbor, 
Mexico. Her child helps to advance civilization, and 
hence is a blessing. The father of this blessing is the 
investing public. Divorce the mine from the investor 
and the crash of finance would ensue; that divorce 
would mean chaos in the money system, just as divorce 
means chaos in the social family. The marriage of 
the mine and the investor is the mainstay of national 
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life, just as marriage is the backbone of family life. 
Such is the importance of the mine—mother of money 
—and her magnificent maternity. 
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kind of what were known as “‘crazes,’’ that brought 
ruin to many a household in other periods like this. A 
frenzy for real-estate speculation has broken out in 
various parts of the South, the West, and the North- 
west. A copper craze is stirring New England and 
many of the Middle States. Cotton, grain, oil, and 
iron are all speculative commodities in which men 
think they can take a “‘ flyer’’ with chances of profit. 
3ut the greatest of the gambling centres continues to 
be Wall Street. At such a time of high pressure, 
““ everything goes.’’ Fortunes are made by marking 
up values. Copper properties that were discredited a 
few years ago sell at a premium, some because of 
better earnings by reason of the higher price of copper, 
and others because of manipulation. Planters are told 
that they must make the price of cotton higher by 
withholding it from the market. Holders of non- 
dividend stocks are restrained from selling by the 
promise of dividends. Holders of dividend-payers are 
advised not to part with them because of the promise 
of higher dividends and valuable ‘‘rights.’’ Old men 
in the Street, who have been through such strenuous 
times before, look at the tape, shake their heads, and 
go away. Young men take their places and plunge 
deeper into the whirlpool. ‘‘ Prosperity ’’ is the ery— 
unexampled prosperity—and we are told that the whole 
country is feeling it, and that nothing in sight can stop 
it. Perhaps! Once in a while the trade reports 
have an ominous line or two, which make thoughtful 
people stop and think. The cotton-mills of Fall River 
during the past year reported a reduced production and 
decreased earrings. The silk industry reports unex- 
pected depression after the phenomenal business of 
last spring, and fears about the trade of the current 
year. The Rock Island passes a dividend on its pre- 
ferred ; the Toledo Terminal defaults on its interest 
charges, though these were guaranteed by the Pere 
Marquette and the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton. 
Just how much this guaranty is worth is suddenly dis- 
covered when these two railroads drop into the hands 
of receivers. The warfare between the Harriman and 
Gould interests on the Pacific, following the bitter 
fight between Gould and the Pennsylvania, and the 
bad feeling between the Morgan-Hill and the Harri- 
man interests, indicates that the good year 1906 may 
have surprises in store for those who believe that a 
stock market can keep on advancing after it has 
passed the record level, and after it has placed invest- 
ment stocks on a basis yielding a lower rate of inter- 
est than a savings bank will pay. 

There may be special reasons why a few investment 
stecks, and some of those which bid fair to become 
such, may continue to maintain their strength with 
slight reactions. 3ut this market cannot last at the 
present pace without a set-back, and the admonition to 
caution is more timely than ever. 


“College,”” Reading: Southern Pacific preferred, or Union Pacific 
common, would no doubt yield you a satisfactory return. 

““Nesmer”’: 1. The Swift Company’s shares are not regarded asa 
high-class investment, but are looked upon as an excellent industrial. 
They are not dear, as industrial shares go, and have speculative value, 
also. 2. I do not see how it would be possible to put American Malt 
in the hands of a receiver and compel an assessment, in view of the 
unquestioned fact that the company is entirely solvent, with a large 
surplus, and with earnings last year that would have justified a 3 per 
cent. dividend on the preferred. 

“* Profits,” Portland, Me.: [am told that the recent developments 
of the Sierra Con. Gold Mining Company, of which ex-Senator War- 
ner Miller is president, have been very favorable. The vice-president 
of the company, Mr. Robert H. Hopper, who is thoroughly familiar 
with the property, confirms the statement that the new steel mill 
has been ordered, and that plenty of ore is in sight to keep it at 
work. You can obtain the reports which you are seeking if you will 
address the Hon. Warner Miller, at the offices of the company, 100 
Broadway, N. Y. A stock bonus goes with the bonds. 

“C.,”’ Galveston, Tex.: 1. IL advised the purchase of the stocks at 
just about half the present high figures. The preferred, with a pos- 
sibility that it may ke replaced by bonds, looks attractive, but the 
advance in these shares has been tremendous, and many believe has 


gone high enough. 2. Southern Pacific common, if the long-deferred 
and long-promised dividend were declared, would sell higher. No 
official information on this 3. | would leave 


ubject can be obtained. 3. 
them alone for the present. The public regards them with growing 
disfavor. 4. No;;s 


uch opportunities are rare. 

““Investor,”’ Toledo: 1. The cheapest industrial bonds are, I think, 
the American Ice Securities 6s, which have risen, since I recom- 
mended them at 75, to the present figures, approaching 90. They 
constitute really a first-preferred stock, and as the issue is small, the 
interest seems quite secure. 2. A bond which many regard with bet- 
ter favor, and which will pay you 6 per cent., is the first mortgage of 
the Mexican Sugar Refining Company offered at 102 and interest, 
with references to every bank and trust company in New York City. 
No better references could be given by any one. Full information 
regarding these will be sent you if you will mention LESLIE’s WEEK- 
LY and address J. B. Craven, 60 Wall Street, N. Y. 

“Veritas’’: 1. American Ice Securities 6s, compared with other 
industrial securities, are worth nearer par. It certainly makes bet- 
ter returns than Reading, though the latter, for a permanent invest- 
ment, might be preferable. [had rather buy U. P. than Reading, at 
present. Reading pays 4 per cent. on par of 100. 2. Lake Superior 
Corporation shares appear to have been absorbed on the recent de- 
cline by parties interested in other stcel interests. The Steel Trust 
has talked of establishing a plant in Canada, and the impression 
has prevailed that it wou'd like control of the Lake Superior Cor- 
poration if it could get it, and that it has been willing to see the price 
of the latter’s shares continued on a low plane. I would not sell my 
stock at a loss. Compared with other iron and steel shares, Lake 
Superior is selling low. 3. I think well of Bethlehem Steel, unless 
the iron market meets another period of depression. 


Continued on page 92. 
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John Stanton on Copper. 


ACCORDING to John Stanton, the veteran copper 

expert and mine owner, than whom there is no 
better informed man on that subject in this country, 
the prospects for the copper producers and the copper 
manufacturers were never so bright as at present. 
Mr. Stanton said he could not remember a time when 
the prospects were so promising as they are at present. 
The market for the metal is entirely a natural one. 
There is no combination or manipulations of any kind, 
and the present prices are regulated entirely by the 
supply and demand. 

‘*Certainly,’’ said Mr. Stanton, ‘‘the new year 
opens with exceedingly bright prospects in all the 
metal trade, as the metals, especially copper and iron, 
are apt to move together, any way. 

‘The present prices of copper are the highest for 
several years. There is no spot copper available for 
delivery. For January delivery the price is about 
eighteen one-half to eighteen seven-eighths cents a 
pound for Lake, Electrolytic, and castings on operation 
lines. A year ago the price of Lake and Electrolytic 
was about fourteen one-half cents a pound. I under- 
stand that as much as twenty cents a pound has been 
paid for car-load lots. The high prices for copper are 
due to the increased demand for the metal having 
overtaken the supply. There are no stocks of copper 
on hand. The only copper in the country to-day is 
that which is in process of refining and that on the 
way to the market, the bulk of it going right into the 
consumers’ hands. There are no other stocks of copper 
existing. 

‘*The chief cause for the recent great increase in 
the demand for copper,’’ said Mr. Stanton in conclu- 
sion, ‘‘is the very largely-increased use to which it is 
put for electrical purposes, not only for electric 
lighting, but also for power, particularly in making use 
of water-power all over the world, in underground 
workings, in tramming, etc., as at Lake Superior, and 
in various other ways.’’ 

A copper mine pays the best, pays the largest, and 
is the surest of all mining investments. And it is an 
unquestioned fact that investments in honest mining 
companies are the best in the world. The Mogollon 
Gold and Copper Company is offering one of the mest 
attractive propositions ever offered the public. By 
writing Thomas J. Curran, president, 290 Broadway, 
New York, full particulars will be sent. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued from page 91 
** See getty. ’South Framingham, Mass.: The Am 
T. and T. 4s are favorably regarded. The security 


should a abundant 

* Reader tutland, Vt.: Dividends on the Swift 
Company's stock have been paid at the rate of 7 per 
cent. per annum, but it is not obligatory to pay 
them unless earned 


R. A. F.,”’ Syracuse: 1. Of course you can always 


dispose of listed securities far more readily th an of 
those which are not for sale in the open market 
Glad to hear of your profit 

* Bonus": The Mogollon has a mill and a record 
a3 a heavy produc er, which counts for a gocd dea! 


The Sierra Con. has plenty of ore ready for the mill 
and news of several rich strikes Its propositior 
looks very liberal 

*Inquirer,”’ Grand Island, Neb.: Ido not advise 


the purchase of the Tabasco Plantation Company's 


hare It might be difficult to dispose of them if 
uu needed the money in an emergency 
Henry,’’ Columbus, Ohio The Am. Malting 
tocks do not look dear in view of the excellent 
earnings of the company and the comparatively low 


prices at which these shares have been selling 

“A.,”” Poughkeepsie: Bethlehem Steel common 
at 32 is another of the steel properties which, like 
Lake Superior Con., has seemed to sell on a much 
lowe r plane than other stocks of their character 

H.,’’ Wyant, Iil.: I regard the Toledo St. Louis 

and W ‘este rn 4s as reasonably safe,and would pre- 
fer them at their price to the C. and A. 3 1-2 first 


although the latter at present are nearer the gilt- 


e dged c las 3 
H., 


A pon Ohio: Pittsburg Coal preferred 
i preferred only to divid »nds, and not as toasset 
It has very pics tha nsive and valuable ccal proper- 
ties, but is very highly capitalized, and | would sell 


w hen I could without a lo 
Investor,’’ Bagley, Wis.: 1. 
of it on the exchanges, and lam unable 
information you seek. 2. It all depend 
earnings are figured. I should say that, 
thir ed eliminated, it is about 2 per cent. 
, New York: Copper Belle was organized 
y a year ago, with a capital of $1,000,000, 
ng the place of a bankrupt concern. It has good 
imply needed development. The 
considering the work done. 
Doc."’: 1. Metropolitan Street Railway, on a 
5 per cent. basis with a stock bonus, has speculative 
possibilities. 2. I know nothing about it. 3. I dis- 
like to ady the sale of your Southern Railway 
common at a loss, though the market is entitled toa 
reaction 


Nothing is known 
to obtain the 
on how net 
with every- 


only 
taki 
claims that have 
capital looks ex 


KCessive, 


ise 


‘ soone, la.: 1. On a reaction you might 
make another turn, though it has seemed to me that 
it was selling pretty high for a non-dividend payer. 
2, I spoke well of Shannon as a speculative copper 
property, but did not advise its purchase. Most 
copper shi ares are on too high a level 

W..”’ Patchogue: The movement seems quite 


peculative, as no dividends are in sight, at least for 

a year to come, and many have taken their profit 

with an idea of buying back on a reaction. Of 

| course no one can tell how much higher the specu- 
lative movement may . arry the stock 

A.."" Rochester: The bonds that you have on 


your list are none of dan gilt-edged, but they will 
do to hold for the present I think well of Southern 
Railway preferred, and of Southern Pacific pre- 
ferred, and of the American Ice Securities 6s, and 
Poledo St. Louls and Western 4s 2. Nothing is 
known of them on the Street 
“S.S.."" linoi 1. | have tried to get a rating, 
but have been unable todo so. Why could not the 
certificate be deposited in some bank to your credit? 
2. Watson & Alpers, 55 Broadway, New York, are 
members of the Consolidated Exchange, with whom 
you might communicate. They stand well. 3. While 
have no personal knowledge, I am told by Boston 
people that they are doing well with the property 
an } handling it consery — 
“H.,”’ Torrington, Conn. The rapid advance 
of the bonds leads many to adh doce that they will 
approximate par on merit. 2. Southern Pacitic pre- 
ferred, paying 6 per cent., at present prices is as 
attractive as any stock on the list, and if a move- 
mentin it were started it could be advanced as rapidly 
as Union Pacific has been. I cannot say that such 





a movement is contemplated. I have only spoken 
of it as a safe purchase. 3. Note weekly sugges- 
tions. 


I know of no 6 per cent. 
“‘safe”’ investment at this time. A good6 per cent. 
bond, with speculative possibilities, is that of the 
American Ice Securities Company. Pe erhaps a better 
thing as an investment, and yielding as much, is 
Southern Pacific preferred. 2. Southern Pacific 
common pays no dividend, and has attained its pres- 
ent high figures solely on the belief that dividends 
may be anticipated some time this year. 3. I ap- 
prec iate your compliment. 

F.,"’ Cripple Creek : Dominion and not Old Do- 
minion was what I wrote. Old Dominion is an en- 
tirely different proposition. Dominion is the 
cessor of the Montreal and Boston. Its president 
is ex-Senator Warner Miller, and some of the larg- 
est copper.promoters in the country are identified 
with it. Itis a low-grade proposition, and one who 
buys the stock at fifty cents or less a share must 
gamble on the probability of copper maintaining its 
present high figures. If it does, Dominion should 
be heard from before another year is past. 

‘C. G. K.,”" Baltimore: 1. If I had a profit in 
Metropolitan Street — iy or in Metropolitan Se- 
curities, | would take If not, | would await the 
outcome of the sane new combination. The 
earnings of the various systems which are to be 
embraced in the combination do not justify the curb 
prices of the stocks and bonds, but the hope of the 
promoters is that the control of all the traction 
facilities of New York, subways included, will make 
the new organization extraordinarily prosperous. 

. Lam unable to answer the question regarding the 
mine. 

F.,”’ Troy, N. Y Malt preferred, earning 3 
per cent., certainly looks cheaper than several of the 
non-dividend-paying industrial commons. selling 
much higher. 2. Unless the market reacts, yes. 3. 
Allis-Chalmers preferred looks more attractive than 
the common, withits growing possibilities of a divi- 
dend. 4. Speculation is tending more and more to- 
ward the purchase of smelting and copper shares, 
and for that reason, more than anything else, U.S 
Reduction offers fair possibilities. 5. American 
Can preferred and Central Leather common look 
at trac tive on reac tions, 

D. H.”: 1. I spoke long ago of the merits of 
Auitieneabed Copper and of the promise of inside 
interests that the dividends would be increased at 
the beginning of this year to 6 per cent. or more. 
No one knows what the increase will be, and the 
public will not know until it has been made. It will 
have to pay more than 6 per cent. to be worth what 
it is selling for. 2. Dominion Copper represents a 
large mining property adjoining the Granby. 
Smelters are being erected and development indus- 
triously pushed. At 50 cents a share this stock 
looks like a good speculation. 

“ Information,”” Buffalo: I know of no such book 
as you ask for, but most of the information you de- 
sire you will tind in the very valuable and elaborate 
financial calendar issued by the Financial Calendar 
Publishing Company, 1120 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, at $2. This contains a list of stocks, dates 
of dividends, meetings, closing and opening of the 


J.,”” Derry, Penn.: 1. 


suc- 


PISO’S.CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL & 


SE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes i 
intime. Sold by druggists. 
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books, capitalization and par values, and mileage, 
with bonded indebtedness of industrial and railway 
corporation and information regarding  banh 
stocks. A new feature is the list of subsidiary com- 


panies controlled by holding corporations. I regard 
thisasa very valuable p publication. 

Parker,’’ Omaha: The talk of a rise in Steel 
common has been ae ’ gene ral for the past few 
month The experience the public has had with 
this stock continues to make me suspicious of it 
strength The prosperity of the iron industry can- 


not last forever, and we can easily remember how 
rapidly the earnings of the Steel Trust shrank during 
the brief period of depression a little over a year ago. 
2. While I believe that your judgment regarding the 
Swift & Company’s stock is correct, yet I do not 
think that this is a good time to borrow heavily for 
the purpose of speculating. The outlook in the 
money marke t is not altogether serene 

unt,”” Denver; From the investment stand- 
point, it woul i, of course, be much safer to exchange 
your Ice Securities stock for tne 6 per cent. bonds 
on the basis of 2 of the former for 1 of the latter, be- 
cause the bonds are really a preferred stock, and as 
the issue is only $3,000,000, it is well assured of its 
interest. From present indications we are almost 
certain to have a short ice crop this year, which will 
mean higher prices in summer. The growth of the 
earnings of the company under the present manage 
ment has no doubt stimulated interest in the stock. 
Its recent rise has enabled many, who had a loss on 
their orig inal purchases, to come out with a profit 

’’ St. Louis: 1. The surrender of your Malt 
prefe *rred cuts you off from any hope of the pay- 
ment of the accumulative dividends. That is the 
reason why I oppose the reorganization, and why I 
advise my readers not to surrender their preferred 
stock until provision has been made, as was done by 
the American Ice Company, for payment of the ac- 
c umulated dividends. 2. That is a question for a 
lawyer. The claim for the accrued dividends on 
the stock een turned in may have to be met, but if 
these dividends were paid, they would not be paid 
on the stock surrendered to the reorganization com- 
mittee. 4. The quotation was for the certificates of 
the new stock and the shares of the old. 

“S..” Philadelphia: The bonds of the Mexican 
Sugar Refining Company, like all other bonds of the 
highest character, are offered at a fixed price and 
interest. These are 6 per cent. bonds, covering a 
first mortgage on a property earning ten times 
the interest. They are offered at 102 and interest. 
The company’s high standing is attested by the 
fact that it refers to the leading banks and trust 
companies of New York City. The price given 
you is exactly what is charged everybody else. I 


advise you to write to Mr. J. B. Craven, 60 Wall 
Street, New York, for further information. The 
2d mortgage bonds on this property were all taken 


by, a le ading, rey ing firm at a little less than par. 
*Vindex ”’: The Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany hasa eel of $44,200,000 common a ‘i $2,000- 
000 preferred, and a funded debt of nearly $40,000,- 
000. It is largely controlled by Gould interests, and 
owns valuable tracts of iron and cval lands besides 
its large industrial plant. I regard the stock quite 
favorably as long as the iron industry is so prosper- 
ous. 2. American Beet Sugar has been strength- 
ened by the report of an amalgamation with Amer- 
ican Sugar. 3. er to advise. I know nothing 
about the property. The Tintic Copper Company 
is the parent iM of the mining and develop- 
ment company of the same name It has a capital 
of $3,000,000, par value $5. It is well managed and 
in the hands of capable men. The president is Cap- 
tain Henry Stern, and the general manager, George 
H. Robinson. 5. When Cast Iron Pipe common was 
selling at half the present prices, and before the 
declaration of the dividend, I reported the rumor 
that it was to be put on the dividend list, and that 
the price would be advanced. Since it has doubled 
in value it looks far less attractive, though insiders 
talk of putting it higher, when no doubt they will 
unload 

“ Corn Products,”’ 
deposit my 
ahie to bring together the competitors of the Corn 
Products Company on a satisfactory working basis. 
The fac t that the president of the company is to be 
Mr. T. Bedford, one of the most eminent business 
men th: it New York City has produced, is of para- 
mount importance. I have no doubt that, under his 
management, Corn Products Company will pay its 7 
per cent. dividends on tne preferred, and in due time 
something on the common, and that stockholders 
will get fair play. I therefore advise my readers to 
accept the proposition to surrender one-third of 
their stock and accept two-thirds of their holdings 
in the stock of the new combination. The stock- 
holders’ protective committee, which for months 
has been looking into the affairs of the Corn Prod- 
ucts Company, originally suggested the reduction in 
the shares, and heartily indorses the proposed new 
plan, The members of the pres te Rat committee 
were among the first to turn in their stock. Iam 
glad that at last this great business is to be restored 
to the prosperity which it once enjoyed, and which 
it should never have lost. 

’ Charlestown, Mass.: 1. Am. Can preferred, 
and Texas Land Trust both look as if they might 
have a further rise. Central Leather common has 
also been very generally regarded as in a favorable 
condition for an advance. Of course the market is 
on a higher plane than it has been, and a reaction 
would be natural under the ; 


Toledo, Ohio: I would certainly 


circumstances. 2. 
Strong interests seem to be connected with the new 
organization, and unless you can make a profit by 
selling, it might be better to turn your stock in. It 
is said that the large capitalization is based on the 
expected purchase of other properties. 3. The ad- 
vance in the copper shares, and especially in Copper 
Range, has carried most of them quite as high as 
they ought to be, and some of them altogether too 
high. Ultimately there must be an over-produc- 
tion of copper, and then the price of the metal will 
again decline. That has always been the case, and 
history will repeat itself. I would, therefore, be in- 
clined to take a good profit if I had it. 4. It all de- 
pends on the weather. A working capital should be 
accumulated before dividends are paid. 5. I spoke 
well of American Ice Securities 6s when they were 
selling around 75. It would not be surprising if they 
advanced much nearer par. They look reasonably 
safe, 

“ Inquirer.”” Oswego: 1. American Woolen og 
ferred and Railway Steel Spring preferred are nm 
gxilt-edged securities, or they would sell at higher 
figures. They are reasonably safe speculative in- 
vestments. 2. Union Paper Bag and International 
Paper preferred have also a speculative quality. 
The competition in the paper business is constantly 
growing, but both of the industrials you mention 
report a considerable margin of surplus beyond the 
amount required for the payment of dividends on 
the preferred. 3. Am. Can preferred is entitled to 
7 per cent., but is paying only 5 per cent. One of 
its largest holders talks very bullishly about it, and 
has advised his friends not to sell excepting on a 
substantial rise. American Chicle preferred has a 
very small issue, and is one of the best on your list, 
as its price indicates. Central Leather also has 
merit. 4. [I doubt if the stocks you name will go 
much lower unless a decided reaction sets in all 
around. 5. The 6 per cent. bonds of the American 
Ice Securities Company look cheaper than some of 
the preferred ; dustrials, and as the issue is very 
small, there seems to be little doubt that the inter- 
est can be met. 6. Bonds of the character you men- 
tion are hardly numbered with securities that are 
and have been regular dividend payers. The attrac- 
tion they specially offer is the chance for the big 
speculation they sometimes give. There are those 
who purchased some of the heaviest dividend-paying 


| mining stocks when they were mere prospects and 


were selling fora song. An investment of a few hun- 
dred dollars in these in their early days now yields an 
income that will support a family in moderate cir- 
cumstances. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. a 
Continued from page 92 
“ W. C. B.,”’ Richmond, Ind.: I am unable to se- 


cure any reliable information regarding the prop- 


erty 
“T.,”’ Churchville, N. Y.: I have never seen the | | OF TIS SYSTEM 
property, and only know what has been printed 


abou i A DIAMOND FOR A VALENTINE 


*Z.,"" New York: Iam unable to advise you, for 
no report is available. Many of the stocks in the February Is often called ‘*Cupid’s Month.” It Is a very appropriate 
district have been very much discredited time to give to your sweetheart a beautife! Diamond Ring. *Dia- 
L.,’’ St. Louis: When American Can preferred monds W in Hearts.” c 
and Am. Ice Securities 6s sold ten points lower I The Lottis Syatem of Selling Diamonds, Watches ond. Jewelry on ee 
suggested their purchase They still look at- enabies pe rsous in all circumstances to buy beautiiul presents for their 
lovedones. If you are honest your creditis good There is no Red Tape 
trac tive. aboutthisSvstem. NoSeeurity asked, nodelay. Write foracopy of 
D.,”” Newport: The Engineering and Mining OUR MANDSOME NEW CATALOG, select the article you desire. It 
Journal, of New York, stands among the best wi'l be sent on approval, If satisfactory, retain it, paying one pom 
ia 


Many mining publications are issued purely for ad- Diamond Cutters Denthio pay 
ments. We 

oe Watchmakers - Jewelers take all = 

Dept. 41692 State Street rein 2 















ve rtis sing’ purposes. 
s.5S ye: A. L. Wisner & Co., 32 Broad- 


way, N. Y., publish a forty-page booklet on mining . 
that will acum er most of your inquiries. It will be Write for , 
sent without charge if you will mention LESLIE'S BROS & CO. sae 1858 CHIGAGO, ILL., U. S. A. Catalog Today. 
WEEKL Y. ee 

E.,"’ Hyde Park, N. Y I do not take any stock 


you to believe that you are the one person it highly 


in the Rocky Mountain Investment Company’s rm gicar BANDS tor collection 7 les Oras 
wonderful prospectus. The effort kes toinduce tive w nly the 
2 prospectu effort it makes to induc TY PEWRITERS wiiish ee te 








favors is laughable. I think it a good thing to leave Machines 'y Mfr's Prices. Rented Anywhere. Rentapplied assorted, e1 roo all different, 75 cents ; 
alone. riteforCatalog § Typewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle St. Chicago ill rye rent, $5.00 ‘Our 25 Presidents,” on red, 
Mine,”’ Wisconsin, and **R.,”’ Cabot, Vt.: No white an lue bands, 75 cents 3 25 a tors and actresses, 
TRADE MARK | bond of that character is regarded as a first-class 75 cents ‘Crowned heads,”’’ per dozen, 20 cents 
, investment. It has a speculative element, and i . P| S PERSONS Other material tor Havana Mosaic, as Bol emian 
attractive mainly because of this and because of the AUTOGRAPH ms Bought and Sold Glass Bowls, Centrepieces Imp. ‘Tinto m beautitul 
a bonus of stock which it carries, and which may — WALTER R. BENJAMIN colors and designs. 
wrate te ne, maare one 4 oe me bond. - LETTERS 1 W “ath, Ste UN " , om k THE P.L.NOVELTY CO. 
Miner, conto. 1S.: do not regard the Sk ote 
BALTIMORE RYE 50c. shares of the Astrial mine as at all attiactive. lll East 14th Street, New York. 
9 


2. Not much better. Ail the properties you name 
are very speculative. It would be safer to buy the 
bond of some mining company with which a stock 
bonus is given. You would at least have a lien on 
the property. 
"W.,”’ Philadelphia: 1. I have not seen the 
property, but those who have have informed m« 
that it is an excellent producing one. 2. The firm 
appears to be doing a very large business, and several 
of its clients have advised me that they are well sat- 
fied with results. Of course all such propositions 
must have a speculative element 
S. St..." New York: The reorganization of Corn 
Products will put the business in the hands of those 
who have been successful in all their enterprises, and 
it is the general belief that the preferred will be as- 
sured of its dividends, and that the common will also 
profit greatly. Under the circumstances, I think it 
would be a fair venture to increase your holdings as 
you suggest 
‘A. B.C.,” Brooklyn: 1. As far as I ean learn, 
Union Pacific is still believed to be worth more than 
it is seliing for One of its heaviest holders, whose 
sources of information seem to be good, believes it | 
will sell considerably higher. 2. The Hall Signal 
Company has had a very successful career, is well 
managed, and earns considerably more than the 
} divide nds it pays 
S..” Buston: 1. You probably have had all the 
advane -e that you can expect from Woolen preferred, 
and might find a better speculative opportunity by 
Poy xx XXXX XXXII XIIIIIIT making the change. 2. Greene Copper has not 


shared in the general advance ot the copper stocks, 


BOTTLED BY 


We.LANAHAN G SON. 
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This Train Runs 
Over Salt Water 


To cut two hours off the trip to Cali- 
fornia, tracks have been laid across Great 
Salt Lake,—on strong piling, of course. 
That’s one reason why the 


Union Pacific 


and 


Southern Pacific 


Overland Limited is three meals shorter to San Fran- 


50 YEARS’ 
TEST, STILL 
THE GEST 


Sold atall first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md 
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and it looks as if it would have a better opportunity ‘ ‘ - . 
STO P S$ TA M M E RIN G! for arise than might be fourd in Steel preferred, CISCO, Via ( ymaha, than any otner Way. Just save this 
. CERTAIN SPEEDY AND RELIABLE CURI though there has Leen much talk of a sharp advance d ee 
FOR Ss Pork Mand BACK ITF NOT CURED. in the latter of late. time an money on your tr ip to 
} THE ROVAL METHOD FOR THE CCRE Of B.,’’ Syracuse: 1. As far as I can obtain in 
STAMMERING ist only sure, quick thd ¢asy formation regarding the property, the offer is not 
t ior curing s pruinful aflietic Only «a short attractive. The improve met.ts have been superficial, f 
tired t t recand a eure is pear and no one knows whether the mine will pay after Ca lj i oO rn i a 
Bee Hy aio Oe Rese sf an ee y the mill has been built. 2. | note what you say re- 
sists Ame Codi Ackih ek ; » omen wares 4 duiress pevrig i increased competit.on of the American Can, 
pith: , : ‘ “ . . but the managers of the latter report that they are ° —— : . : . 
The Royal Method Co., 32 Union Sq., New York, N. Y. building new factories at a won portend and are | There’s pleasure and profit ina trip to California 








meeting the cost out of the earnings, which they 
repre sent as unusually large and increasing. 

S.,”” Highland Falls: 1. The stock of the Great 
an Telephone Company has a rather specula 
The Truth tive appearance. Iam afraid the company will find 

it difficult to make much headway against the well- 


established competition of the old companies in the 


—either or both. 
Everyone should know about it. 
For full information inquire of 


E. L. LOMAX, G.P. & T. A. 










Can be told abcut New York City field. 2. I have no doubt that Rock Omaha, Neb 
Island preferred, enjoying the voting privilege it ° . 
G t does, with the possibilities of a renewal of the divi- 
réa dends, offers a fair field for speculation, but, from 


the investment standpoint, the bonds are the better 


Western Q.,’" Maine: 1. The Shawmut Consolidated is 
New York 


sold on the Boston exchange, but any 
Ch ; broker can purchase it for you, either on the curb | 
ampa gne é in that city or through his Boston correspondent. 


I hear good report 3 of the property, and thestrength | _ : : — 


the Standard of of the stock, of l.te, seems to justify them. 2. It is 
American Wines impossible to say whether the high price of copper | 
on will be maintained throughout the year, but con- 
There is nothing to | tracts for future deliveries fur many months ahead 
conceal in its produc have been made by the leading producing and selling 
tion. Itis Pure Grape companies. 
Juice, fermented and A. B. C.."" New York: New York City bank 


aged to exact pertec- 
tion tor healthtulness, 
Possessing the 1- 
quet and flavor that 


BALL-POINTED PENS (*se0z"*) 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch or spurt. 


stocks are all selling too high, if one considers the 
dividends they yield, but they are still prime favor- 
ites with those who believe that the growth of the 
banking interests promises “raetmah dividends in 
connoisseurs desire, oe time. The bank to which you refer is in the 
mands of a strong, but speculative, element, and the 
** OF the six Amerte holdings are cmaeniueint in a few hands. I think 
can Champagnes you could get better returns from an investment 
exhibited at the elsewhere, and perhaps quite as much satisfaction 
Paris exposition of in, the end. 

ge gM GREAT *Wehyam.” Milwaukee : The Guggenheims, Lew- 
2STERN was isohns, and Samuel Newhouse have been prominent 
[ae one that in the deve'opment of copper properties. Senator 
MEDAI = GOLD Clark, of Montana, is perhaps the wealthiest cop- 
eas ee per owner in the country, and shares the honors of 
his State with the famous Heinze. Good mining 
‘| PLEASANT VALLEY properties can only be developed by practical mining 
men, and at considerable expense. Any number of 
WINE C0 mining engineers can be called upon, but it is not 
' worth while to employ one unless there is more than | - 

a mere suspicion of hidden = -alth. 


Made in Engiand of the finest Sh fleld rolled steel, batL-PoINTED pens are 
more durabie, and are ahead o1 all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 25 cts., and choose a pen te 


suit your hand. J/laving found one, Stick to il 


g Gok le VL 


a a DRY. ox POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 ‘WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


or any Stationery Store. 
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Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. ‘H..” Knoxville. Tenn.: President Curran, of 
! Sold by respectable wine the Mogollon Gold and AEE Company, is very 
f dealers everywhere, highly spoken of by all the gentlemen to whom he 








has referred me, and some of these stand very high 
in New York City. The New Mexican papers are 


devoting considerable attention to the Mogollon dis 

trict In the issue of the Silver City Enterprise, 

January 5th, a report of the opening of the new nar- 
ewd men wanted in every community, to act under instruc row-gauge railroad to the Mogollon Mountains is 
on8; previous experience not necessary. Send for free book given. New Mexico’s mineral development is pro- 

f particulars. Grannar ope tective Burean 80 Cincinnati. Ohio. ceeding very rapidly, and the mines in the Mogollon 
— —————_ district are being sought by capitalists. I think 
Mr. Curran’s company has several excellent prop- 
erties, and that, when work at the mills is resumed, 


good results can be expected 2. I am unable to get 
a report regarding the Alaskan property, and can- 
not advise. 

New York, January 18th 1906. JASPER 
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Thousands of Readers of This Paper 


Have already cut out the following coupon. If you have not yet done so, you should >y all 
means do so at once. Do not put it off, you may forget itor it muy be too Jate. EKach one send- 
ing in this coupon secures a contract certiticate tor from $109.00 to $500.00 in one of the most 
profitable enterprises in the worid. Such an otfer was probably never made before and you 
cannot afford to miss it. Every reader of this paper can and should tuke advantage of it now. 


CUT THIS OUT 


$1,000.00 A YEAR vov'tive 
















‘ ; ’ Do you want an income ot f ( ") par for life? aturn tl 
n e e cure ot Blood Poison a §& eo oY ee 7 be t ne rom $100.00 to $1,000.00 a year for life If ao, return this 
ity BI d P es P i neuer? Pr ‘ ae ; Use BROWN ; Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- coupon promptly, Yon take absolutely io risk ot any k hth If upon examination you are 
wee | oison ermanently Cure oe PIFRICE for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. not thorou hy convi need that this is one of the GREATEST OPPORTUNITIES of 
eate me under same guar- your i e to secure @& steady, permanent income, as long as you live, you are umier 


We solicit the most Mothers will find Mrs. W inslow' s Sooth- no obligation to make any payments whatever, 60 don't delay, but send in coupon at once, 


ithe old 





Ing >yr the best remedy for ther children. 2 a bottle ER er ay Pee ee ee ere Re ee a, ony eee ae re 
mat ss Ree awe aay NOTE—Write name 3 3 a 
Take Plec’s Cure for Consmapiien for Coughs, Cot rite name plainly go that no mistake will be made in tilling out certifieate. 
and Consumption, Sold everywhere. ft Office 
Pos be seseseucs oe ++ 4 $0090) S055 Hes THITTTITITITETITITITT TTT Te 
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are BROV S VERN "GE CON S. 2 ( ls ee). |, eee eee eee eee eee tee eee eees 
are BI VN ERMIF IFT 4 x Please reserve.. Shares for me, send me certificate, booklet, reports and all 
‘CooK REMEDY co. " . information; if I am fully gonvinced that it is an enterprise of the soundest character and 
Son R | the great Piano firm. can point wit will prove ENOR RMOLUSs protitable, I will pay for same at the rate of $2.00 per share 
374 MASONIC TEMPLE, - Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. pride to the magmificent indorsement their i ul ts per month until fully moot f No more than five shares reserved for any one person. 
} » recelve t + t t the he rative id tor 
j apehghao et é - erate CONTINENTAL COMMERCIAL COMPANY, 674 Fullerton Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








IN AN MERGENCY a residence telephone Is € 
tremely va e. Have you one’ W fy for t et 
and rates ‘New York Telephone Company, 15 Dey Street. 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


55th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


HENRY Bb. 


STOKES, - 


President. 


Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization Plus Amount Now 
Held For Their Benefit 


$74,501,727.48 


ADMITTED ASSETS JANUARY 1ST, 1906. 


Bonds and Stocks owned by Company...............--.eee0-: $3,269,341.71 
Bonds and Mortgages, first lien (Fire $e.31 rere 7,112 510.00 
Spans om BORER BUG BOIGES, .okcccicecs sc asccecavascusevecves 685,662.50 
Real Estate owned by Company 5,33!,500.00 
Loans and liens on Policies in force 1,688,376.89 
Cash in Bank and on hand ane 191,214.36 
Net Deferred Premiums and Premiums in Course of Colk c'ion 268,682.20 
Interest due and accrued 204,580.86 

$18,751,868,52 

LIABILITIES. 

Policy Reserve (as Computed by New York Insurance Department $17,104,194,00 
All other liabilities 140,138.79 
CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND 1,507,535.73 


This Company is one of the strongest. 


No Syndicate transactions. 


$18,751,868.52 


No Wall Street affiliations. 


No political contributions. 
No questionable methods found by Armstrong Committee. 


JOHN JAMESON 


THREE Xe STAR 
WHISKEY 
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Protected by 
this labe/ 


Neither blended 


nor compounded. 
Just absolutely pure 


oe fA ’ ) \y) 
LEARN MAGICIAN | 


Mvystify and entertain your friends. Qur course 
teaches you everything that any mayician in 
the world can do Card Tricks. Second Sight, 


I 
Write lor our tire AAREE BOOKLET 
\ School of Magic, Dept. C Sheridan, Ark. 
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: $25 Reward 








Is hereby offered for the arrest, 
conviction, and imprisonment. oft 
any person obtaining money un- 
der false pretenses for subseri 
tions to LESTTE’s WEEKLY or to 
iv other periodica lis 1 

4 the members of this .\ 

: 
In view of the nu root ti 
now operating throughout t . 
country. all ! re het 
caution t ) 
periodical whatever. without first 
satisfving themsel hat th 
who solicits their subseripti i 
dulv authorized to receive th 
same, 


: Tne Periodical Publishers’ Association 
: | America 
32 Waverley Place, = - 





New York 
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A Visit to Korea. 
Continued from pixe 6 

sharp. Two or three together would mix 
their rhythms and produce a most annoy- 
ing jumble. It was a long time before I 
was able to sleep, and the next morn- 
ing I immediately asked what it all was, 
and was astonished to learn that it was 
the noise made by women ironing ! That 
most silent of all employments? How 
could it be? It was explained to me, 
and I afterward went to look for myself. 

As everybody knows, the Korean wears 
nothing but white, and even in the midst 
of all the indescribable dirt his clothes 
are always clean. The women keep them 
so. The process of washing is simple 
enough. They take the great, unwieldy 
garments to the nearest running stream 


| and corporate standing. 


and, spreading them out on flat rocks, | 


beat them with paddles until there is no 
dirt left in them. It is a wonder that 
the thin cotton goods are not beaten into a 


thousand holes, but to keep from doing | 


this is all the art there is in the Korean 
method of washing. They do not beat 
holes in them, but they get them ver- 
fectly clean and spread them out on the 
grass or stones to dry. Then comes the 
fine art. Everybody notices the won- 
derful shimmer there is upon the laun- 
dered Korean cotton goods that are worn 
by every man, woman, and child in the 
street who pretends to be dressed at all, 
and everybody is astonished to learn that 
the Korean laundress knows absolutely 
nothing about starch or irons. She gets 
this effect through another process of 
beating. She uses what foreigners call 
‘‘laundry sticks’’ instead of 


| business would 


irons. | 


These are small, round pieces of pine | 


whittled down into the shape of slim 
** Indian clubs.’’ The woman rolls her 
half-dried garment around another piece 
of smooth pine and then she sits down 
and proceeds to beat asteady rat-a-tat- 
tat-tat upon it until it is dry and as crisp 
and slick and smooth as if it had been 
done in the best laundry in the most civi- 
lized land on earth. I suppose a large 
majority of the lower-class women in the 
country spend most of their time at this 
work, and certainly the most picturesque 
sight one sees are the crowds of them 
gathered about all the little streams with 
the piles upon piles of white garments 
passing through their skillful hands. 
(To be continued.) 
a e 


Copper in the Grand Canyon. 


MAXY prospectors and practical min- 

ing men always have declared that 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado would 
pan out rich some day, when a systematic 
effort to uncover minerals was under- 
taken. That this prediction was not 
wild is proved by the opening of a lode 
discovered fully ten years ago, but never 
An outcropping of copper 


| ore was found by a cowboy 1,000 feet 


below the river near the Grand View 
trail. Assays actually show 75 per cent. 
of carbonate. The width of this vein 
at places is 500 feet, and it can be 
mined easily. The great handicap is 
getting the ore to the plateau and to the 


smelters, at El Paso, 615 miles away. | 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department {s intended for the 
information of readers of LesLig’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “ Hermit,”’ Lesiie’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

HAVE expressed myself in this col- 

umn as not favoring Federal super- 
vision of life insurance chiefly on the 
ground that such a proposed extension of 
Federal control has already been declared 
by the highest judicial authority to be 
unconstitutional, and the effort must, 
therefore, be in vain. I have advanced 
the further reason, also, that if a safe, 
sound, and conservative management of 
these companies is the thing aimed at, 
that result is no more likely to be at- 
tained under Federal supervision than 
under the present system. It cannot be 
said that the discussion of this matter in 
Congress thus far has been enlightening, 
nor of much avail in any respect, except 
to give such demagogues as Senator 
Tillman and Congressman Bourke Cock- 
ran an opportunity to talk to the gal- 
leries and indulge in much coarse vitu- 
peration of men who are infinitely better 
than either of them 
and high-minded. 

The only reasonable measure which 
has been proposed is that of Representa- 
tive Mann, of Chicago. His proposal is 
that, instead of requiring insurance com- 
panies to submit to official examinations 
into their affairs, such examinations 
shall be made optional on the part of the 
companies, permitting them to register 
with the Bureau of Corporations an ap- 
plication for an investigation of their 
affairs. 
of the bureau to make a thorough exam- 
ination of the applicant’s books, its 
methods of conducting business, and all 
important matters affecting its financial 
If conditions 
were found satisfactory, it would become 
the further duty of the bureau to issue 
a certificate to that effect. 

This method would not be compulsory 
and would, therefore, satisfy the consti- 
tutional requirements, while it would 
have the same moral and practical effect 
as compulsory supervision, since no life- 
insurance company which desired to 
stand well before the people and gain 
refrain from securing 
one of these government certificates. 
Public sentiment would have its full 
weight here—a factor which no company 
proposing to doa fair and honorable busi- 
ness would venture to ignore. It is pro- 
posed, further, that if any company 
should forfeit its right to a Federal cer- 
tificate, or should claim possession of 
one which it had not and could not ob- 
tain, its right to the mails would be for- 
feited—an act which would effectually 
extinguish any offending company. If 
any measure of Federal control is to 
be had, that proposed by Congressman 

, pro} a g 
Mann seems to me the most fair and rea- 
sonable of any yet offered, and the only 
one that stands a show of success. 

“ Anxious,”’ Springfield, Mass.: 1. If you are 
making more money than you ought tospend, but find 
it impossible to save, the twenty-year endowment 
policy will be an excellent thing for you to take, be- 
cause at the end of that period you will get the full 
amount of the policy. 2. There are more than six 
different forms, including the gold bonds to which 
yourefer. 3. [have not room to give you the in- 
formation regarding the various policies to which 
you refer. You can get this without difficulty by 
filling out the coupon of the advertisement of the 
Prudential Life Insurance Company in this issue of 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 

“HH. N. D.,’’ Albany: I would make the inquiry 
directly of the company. It is impossible to esti- 
mate the earnings during so long a period, or the 
proportion that might belong toa policy. Just now 
the companies are more in the mood to answer fully 
and satisfactorily inquiries from policy-holders than 
they have been. My own preference is for a simple 
straight-life policy, which is the cheapest form of 
life insurance and usually in the end the most sat- 
isfactory. Ido not think anything would be gained 
by making an exchange at this time, because the 
rates and returns of all the leading companies are 
essentially the same. If you fail to receive a satis- 


factory reply from the company I will gladly take 
the matter up. 


K.,’’ Columbus,O.: 1. The Manhattan Life makes 
an excellent report. It is one of the companies that 
came through the insurance investigation unscathed. 
Beyond doubt, that investigation has led many con- 
servative persons to seek insurance in the smaller, 
rather than in the larger. companies. The Manhat- 
tan Life was organized in 1850, and is one of the old- 
est of the old-line companies. It is well officered, 
and its expenses are very much less than those of 
many of its competitors, while its surplus is large 
and growing. I advise you to look over the fifty- 
fifth annual statement of the company published in 
this issue in a summarized form. It is a revelation 
of the company’s strength. 2. The twenty-year- 
payment life is an excellent policy, and the cost. at 
your age, which is but little more than fifty cents a 
week, is very reasonable. ‘ 


Be. Morn 


far more honorable 


It would then become the duty | 


January 25, 1906 
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_ LIQUEUR 


PERES CHARTREUX 


GREEN AND YELLOW— 


rHiIs FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT 
PARRAGONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES 
DISTILLED BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS 
PERES CHARTREUX) AT THE MONASTERY 
OF LA GRANDE CHARTREUSE FRANCE 
AND KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
AS CHARTREUSE. THE ABOVE CUT REP 
RESENTS THE BOTTLE AND LABEL EM 
PLOYED IN THE PUTTING UP OF THI 
ARTICLE SINCE THE MONKS’ EXPULSION 
FROM FRANCE, AND IT IS NOW KNOWN 
AS LIQUEUR PERES CHARTREUNXN (THE 
MONKS, HOWEVER, STILL RETAIN THE 
RIGHT TO USE THE OLD KOTTLE AND 
LABEL AS WELI DISTILLED BY THE 
SAME ORDER OF MONKS WHO HAVE SI 
CURELY GUARDED THE SECRET OF ITS 
MANUFACTURE FOR HUNDREDS OF 
YEARS AND WHO ALONE POSSESS A 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE ELEMENTS OF THIS 
DELICIOUS NECTAR 

At first Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés 
Batjer & ¢ = Broadway, New York, N.¥ . 

Sole Avents for United States. 


— PPA ILI 
And all expenses 


$80 A MONTH SALAR to men with ri 


to introduce our Guarantced Poultry and Stoc 
Remedies. Send for contract ;we mean business and fur- 
nish best reference. G.R. BIGLER CO., X 8|5 Springfleld, LIL 


Americans with a discriminating 
taste prefer 


. K’ 
in en 


Foreign Champagnes cost twice 

as much because they are obliged 

to pay duty and ship freight. 
SERVED EVERYWHERE 


AMERICAN WINE CO., ST. LOUIS 


TIME IGNORED 


‘¢ Where more is meant 
than meets the ear.’” 


This picture, handsomely printed in embossed 
fyle on heavy coated paper, natural color, in a 
warm black half-tone tint, with wide margin, 
suitable to frame, passe-partout or mount, size 
12 1-2 x 17, sent upon receipt of price, fifty cents. 
Address Picture Department, Judge Company, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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‘‘Defender of the Rails-The New York Central.’’—Utica Herald. 
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9 HIS CLASS. 


ow much is a pint?” 


*n cents.”’ 








WILSON 


Thats All! 


rHE “SOHMER” HEADS THE | 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


: . Sui i y Only salesroom 
Sehmer Buildingy Only sales 


5th Ave., cor 22d St. York. 


[PAGE'S PHOTO PASTE 
IN JARS AND TUBES. 
for photo or general use. Dries 
ly —never discolors print. Very 
¥— corners Will not curl. Largest eo 
ttle now sold tor 5e.( by mail,10c.) Inj Le PAGES | 
bulk for large users, carton work, ete. + 
S . ’ MOTO PAST 
LPACE’S MUCILACE = E 
202. size retails 5e.; by mail, 10e, 
i PACE’S CLUE-—1 o.. 10¢.: byG 
mail, 12¢., bot.or tube, RUSSIA CEMENT 
CU., 132 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 
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/BOSTON 
GARTER, 


THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS EASY 


“@ME The Name ‘BOSTON 
GARTER” is stamped on | 
every loop— 
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P| 
The 
er le 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens | 


ample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 
25c. Mailed on receipt of price, 


Sena 


and Liquor Habit cured in 19 
to 20 days. No pay till curede 
Write DR. 4. L. STEPHENS co., 
Dept. !. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 


A Trip to 


Summer-land 
Most Enjoyable 


NOW! 


© Wouldn't you exchange the chilly 
rawness of eastern winter weather 
for the blue sky and sunshine, the 
fruit, flowers and birds of California? 


q Consider carefully the fain to be 
) S 

made in health and strength from 

such a trip. 


© A good time, with the recuperat- 
ing process going on steadily and 
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surely—that’s what California 


offers. 


© The trip is easy and pleasant on 


Golden State 
Limited 


@ Daily, Chicago, St. Louis and 
Kansas City to Los Angeles, 


Santa Barbara and San Fran- 
cisco. 





@ Barber. bath, daily papers, 
magazines, library all the com- 
forts of up-to-date travel. 


@ Illustrated book of train and 
of Califorma for six cents in 
stamps, if you use this coupon: 








JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock Island 
CHICAGO 


Enclosed find three two-cent stamps for Cali- 
fornia literature and information as to rates. 


Name 





Address. 

















Se Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


Dee the **VELVET GRIP’’ PATENT HAS BEEN 
SUSTAINED BY THE U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 





GEO. FROST CO., rr" | 
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Records, 


9170 The Choristers 


95 
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An IMPROMPTU DANCE 
With an 


EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


you can have a dance any time, anywhere. if you 

own an Edison Phonograph. Unexpected visitors, 
neighbors, or your children can be most acceptably 
and economically entertained in this manner. 
Everybody may dance, because no one need play 
You start the Phonograph and it plays to 
the end of the Record without attention. 


EDISON Dance Records 


were 





t plano, 


made under the direction of 
The lanciers are 
entertain your 


a well-known 
furnished with or with- 
guests by playing appropriate 


lance-master, and are correct in styl 
nut calls. Between the 
imusement records. 


ind tempo. 
dances you may 
Here is the opportunity to learn to dance or teach a friend in your own home, 
embarrassment and at little cost. Go to the nearest Edison dealer and hear some 
i complete list of which will be mailed from our Orange, N. J., 


without 
Dance 
office, on request 


National Phonograph Company 


42 LaKeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


New York Chicago London 


Latest Gold Moulded Records Now on Sale at Four Dealer's 


Edison Conese 


eas rt Band) o1 Ly-Tydley-Tydley-Um Favor 
MTL Somebody's Sweetheart | Want to be ° Harkin 9184 Paddle Your Own Canoe Collins & Harlan 
M72 Fritzy and Louisa ¢ Vauderi//e) Jones & Spencer 9185 It Blew! Blew! Blew! Schottische, 


9174 Um Getting Sleepy (Coon Song Sa ollins ¢ uh 
9175 Ifa Girl Like You Loved a Boy Like Me, MacDonough |) 9157 Ge 


\ Lovely Night in June (Bel/s) Benzler 


Edison Coneert Band 
Marie Narelle 


186 1 P ° 
MeDonough & Biehling 
1 


bin Redbrenast 
“ 


ddi-Bye, “Dixie Dear 


9176 Hebrew Vandeville Specialty. Julian Rose 9188 Yankee Boodle silly Murray 
177 LightsQut Mareh . ‘ Edison Military Band 9189 A Gay Gossoon (Banjo Solo w Ossman 
178 Miss Mary . é ol el aaa A - Gillette) 9190 Take Me to Your Heart Again . . . . .. Barrow 
9179 The Load That Father Carried... Roberts $191 Barnyard Serennde . oo... . Spencer and Holt 
w*0 Pass Me Not © Gentle Saviour, Anthony & Harrison $l The Jolly Blacksmiths Edison Male Quurtette 
81 Forget-Me-Nots . . . Edison Symphony Orchestra 9195 Fol-the-rol-lol Medley Edison Military Band 
se Vina Woman of Importance ° . AdaJdones 
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is may be so well 
Gy and strone that the 
thought of the necessity 
we oy for Life Insurance hardly 
i ever crosses your mind. 
But it should occur to 
you, upon reflection, that 
life insurance is not ob- 
tainable after a man’s 
health is seriously im- 
paired and when his days 
are clearly numbered. Now when a man cax save 
a little money year by year without feeling it, when 
he caz lay up a substantial fund against the day of 
his departure,—when this protection for his family 
7s possible and even very easy, what would be your 
estimate of him if they should be left penniless ? 

Is your life insured? The holders of over six 
million policies in The Prudential had reasons for 
insuring their lives in this company. It would be 
decidedly worth your while to know why and how 
The Prudential can satisfy the demand for econ- 
omy, convenience, security and promptness_ in 
veritable Life Insurance. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AIERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 





Without committing myself to any action, I shall be glad to receive, free, particulars 
and rates of Policies. 


For $ Age 


Name 


Address 


Occupation 
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Electric-lighted throughout 
Other high-class trains to Florida and all other resorts for Winter Outings 
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nut Street. Philadelphia. Pa.; L.S Brown, G. A., 705 15th Street. N. W.. Washingto: 
E. Burgess. T. P. A. 19 East Baltimore Street. Baltimore, Md 


W. H. Taytor, General Passenger Agent. 





